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FRANK. 



THERE was a little boy, whose name 
was Frank. He had a father and a 
mother, who were very kind to himj 
and he loved them ; he liked to talk 
to them, and he liked to walk with 
them, and he liked to be with them, 
He liked to do what they asked him 
to do; and he took care not to do what 
they desired him not to do. When 
bis father or mother said to him» 
" Frank, shut the door,*' he ran di- 
rectly, and shut the door. When they 
said to him, ^^ Franks do not touch 
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2 FRANK. 

that knife," he took his hands away 
from the knife, and did not touch it. — 
He was an obedient little boy* 

One evening, when his father and 
mother were drinking tea, he was sit- 
ting under the tea-table ; and he took 
hold of one of the legs of the table; 
and he tried to pull it towards himself; 
but he could not move it. He took 
hold of another leg of the table ; and 
he found that he could not move it: 
but at last he took hold of oiae, whi^h he 
found that he could move very easiily ; 
for this teg turned upon a hinge, and 
was not fixed, like the other legs. As 
he was drawing this leg of the table 
towards him, his mother said to him^ 
" Frank, what are you doing?" 

And be answered, ^* Mamma, I am 
playing with the leg of the table." 

And his mother said, <^ What do you 
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FRANK. 3 

mean by saying that yon are playing 
with the l^g of the table?" 

And Frank said, " I mean, that I 
am palling it towards moy mamma." 

And his mother said, ** Let it alone, 
my dear." 

And Frank took his hands away from 
the leg of the table, and he let it alone ^ 
and he came from under the table ; and 
he got up, and stood beside his mother: 
and he said, <* Mamma, 1 come away 
from the leg of the table, that I may 
not think of touching it any more:" 
and his father an4 mother so^iled* 

And Frank said, " But mother, will 
you tell me why you bid me let it 
alone ? " ^ 

" Yes, I will, my dear," said hk 
mother ; and she then moved ^pme of 
the tea-cups and saucers to gjnother 
table ; and Frank's father put the tea- 
urn upon another tables and then 



4 FRANK. 

Frank^s mother said to him, <* Now, 
my dear Frank, go and push the leg of 
the table, as you did before.'* 

And Frank pushed the leg of the 
table; and when he had pushed it a 
little way, he stopped, and looked up 
at his niother, and said, " I see part of 
the top of the table moving down to- 
wards my head, mamma; and, if I push 
this leg any farther back, I am afraid 
that part of the table will fall down 
upon my head and hurt me/' 

** 1 will hold up this part of the table^ 
which is called the kqfy^ said his mo- 
ther; •* and I will not let it fall down 
tipon your head. — Pull the leg of the 
table back as far as you can."^ And 
Frank did as his mother desired him ; 
ttnd, when he had pulled it back as far 
as he could, his mother bid him come 
from under the table ; and he did so : 
^nd she said, "Stand beside me, and look 
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what happens when I let go this leaf of 
the table, which I am now holding." 

And Frank said, *' I know what wilt 
happen, I believe, mamma: it will 
fell ; for now, that I have pulled back 
the leg, there is nothing to hold it up 
but your hand/' 

Then his mother took away her 
hand, and the leaf of the table feM ; and 
Frank put his hand upon his head, 
and said, '^ Oh, mammSi, that would 
have hurt me very much, if it had fallen 
upon my bead — I am glad 1 was not 
under the table when the leaf fell — And 
now I believe I know the reason, mam- 
ma, why you asked me not to meddle 
with that leg of the table: because the 
leaf (is not that the name you told me?), 
the leaf would have fallen upon my 
head, and would have hurt me — Wa* 
not that the reason, mamma ? '* 
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6 FRANK. 

" That was one reason ; but I had 
some other reasons. — Try if you can 
find out what they were, Frank/* said 
his mother. 

And Frank looked at the table for a 
little while, and then answered, " I 
don't know any other reasons, mam- 
ma; " but, as he was saying these words^ 
he saw his mother turn her head to- 
wards the table, upon which she had 
put the cups and saucers. 

** Oh, now, mamma," said Frank, 
** I know what you mean. — If those 
cups and saucers had been upon this 
leaf of the table, they would have slid 
down when it fell, and they would 
have been broken. — And the urn, too, 
mamma, would have come tumbling 
down ; and perhaps the top of the urn 
would have come off; and then all the 
hot water would have come running 
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FRANK. 7 

out, and would have wet the room, and 
would have scalded me, if I had been 
under it— I am very glad, mamma, 
that I: did as you bid me." 



One day, Frank^s mother took him 
out to walk with her in the fields^ 
and he saw flowers of different colours » 
blue, red, yellow, and purple; and he 
asked his mother, whether he might 
gather some of these flowers. 

She answered, " Yes, my dear ; you 
may gather as many of these flowers 
as you please." 

Then Frank ran, and gathered seve- 
ral flowers ; and, in one corner of this 
field, upon a bank, he saw some blue« 
bells; and he liked blue* bells; and he 
ran and gathered them ; and, in the 
next field, he saw a great number of 
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8 . FRANK. 

purple flowers, which he thought looked 
very pretty ; and he got over the stile, 
and went into the next field, and went 
close up to the purple flowers : they 
had yellow in the middle of them ; and 
they grew upon a plant, which had a 
^reat number of green leaves. 

As Frank was pulling some of the 
purple flowers, he shook the green 
leaves ; and he saw amongst them seve- 
ral little green ball«, which looked like 
very small apples. Frank wished to 
taste them; and he was just going to 
pull one from the stalk, when he re- 
collected, that his mother bad not 
given him leave to have them; and 
he ran back to his mother, and said, 
** Mamma, may I have some of those 
nice little apples?" and he pointed to 
the plants on which the purple flowers 
grew. 
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FRINK. 9 

His mother answered, " I do not see 
any apples, my dear." 

" You will see them, mamma, if 
you will come a little closer to them," 
said Frank j and he took his mother by 
the hand, and led. her to the plants, 
and showed her the little ^green balls,, 
which he thought were apples. 

" My dear little boy,*' said his mo- 
ther, " these are not apples; these 
things are not good to be eaten ; they 
are poisonous ; they would have made 
you sick, if you had eaten theqi.'' 

« I am glad,'' said Frank, « that I 
did not taste them. But may I have 
one of th^m for a ball ? " 

" No, my dear," said his mother, 
" do not meddle with any of them.'* 

Frank walked on, in the path, 
beside his mother ; and he did not 
meddle with any of the little green 
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10 FRANK. 

balls. AncI be 9aw, at a little distance 
from him, a boy, who was digging: 
and when he came u^ar to this boy, 
Frank saw, that he was digging op 
some of the plants that bore the pretty 
purple flowers ; and Frank said, 
** Mamma, why does this boy dig up 
these things? — Is he going to throw 
them away ? '* 

And Frank's mother said, ^^ Look, 
i^d you will see what part of them be 
keeps, and what part of them hQ 
throws away." 

And Frank looked ; and be saw that 
the boy pulled off some of ibe brown 
and white round, roots of the plants and 
lie put these roots into a basket. The 
greet) part of the plant, and the purple 
flowers, and the green balls, wbich 
Frank mistook for apples^ he saw that 
the boy threw away. 
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FRANK, 11 

And Fratik said to his mother, 
*^ What are those roots in the basket?" 

His mother said, " Look at them ; 
and try if yoiu can find out — You have 
eaten roots like them^ — You often see 
roots like these at dinner.*' 

" I do not remember,'* said Frank, 
" ever having seen such dirty things as 
these at dinner." 

" Tfefey are washed and boiled befort 
you see tl^em at dinner; and then they 
look white," said his mother. 

Frank looked again at the roots, 
which were in the basket; and he said, 
" Mamma, I think that they are po- 
tatoes." 

" Yes, my dear, they are potatoes,*' 
said his mother ; and then Frank and 
his mother went on a little farther; and 
they came to a large shady tree ; and 
Frank's mother sat down upon a hank 
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12 FUANK. 

under the shade of this tree^ to cool 
and rest herself; for she was hot and 
tired. 

Frank was not tired; therefore, he 
did not sit down : but he amused him« 
self with trying to reach some of the 
branches of the tree, which hung over 
his head. 

He jumped up as high as he could, 
to catch them ; but he found, that se- 
veral, which he thought he could reach, 
he could not touch, even when he 
stretched out his hand and arm, and 
stood on tiptoe. 

At last, he saw a^ bough, which hung 
lower than the other boughs; and he 
jumped up, and caught hold of it ; 
and he held it down, that he might 
look at the leaves of the tree, 

** Mamma," said he, << these leaves 
are not like the leaves of the tree, which 
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is near Ihe hall-door^ at home — You 
told me the name of that tree ; that tree 
is called a beech. — What is the name 
of this tree?** 

** This tree is called a horse-chesnut- 
tree/* 

" Mamma," said Frank ; ** here are 
little green balls upon this tree j they 
are something like those I saw upon 
the potatoes — I won't meddle with 
I hem : they have prickles upon 
them/* 

And Frank's mother said, " You 
may gather some of these little balls, 
my dear; these are not of the same 
sort as those you saw on the potatoe- 
plants. — These are not poisonous : 
these are called horse-chesnuts — The 
prickles are not very sharp — You may 
break them off." 

** How many of these horse-che^* 
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14 FRANK. 

nuts may I gather, mamma?" said 
Frank. 

** You may gather four of them, my 
dear," said his mother; and Frank 
gathered four of the horse-chesnuts — 
Then he let go the bough ; and he sat 
down upon the bank, beside his mother, 
to examine his horse- chesnuts. — His 
mother broke one of them open for 
him — The ipside of the green husk 
Was white and soft |^and in the middle 
gf this white, soft substance, there lay a 
smooth, shining kernel, of the colour 
of mahogany. 

" Is it good to eat, mamma?" said 
Frank — May I taste it ?" 

** You may taste it, if you please, my 
dear," said his mother ; " but I do not 
think, that you will like it; for that 
brown skm has a bitter taste ; and I 
do not think the inside of it is agree- 
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able; but you may t^te it, if you like 

Frank tasted it^ and be did not like 
tbe bitter of the outside ; and he said, 
^^ Mamma, I will always take care ta 
ftsk you, before I meddle with things or 
laste them, because you know mare 
thao I do : and you can teH me whe- 
ther they are good for me or not." 

Frank's mother having now rested 
bersehV got up from her seat ; and she 
KKalked home; and Frank carried his 
ibree horse-cliesnuts home witn him — 
lie did i|Ot put them iuto his mouth, 
because he had karned that they tab>ted 
l^itter; but he used them as balls; and 
he rolled them along the floor, when 
be get into the house ; and he was very 
happy playing with them. 
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16 FRANK. 

Another day, i'rank went out to 
walk with his mother ; and he came to 
a gate, that was painted green : and he 
stopped at the gate, and looked betweea 
the rails of it: and he saw a pretty 
garden, with several beds of flowers ia 
it; and there were nice clean gravel- 
walks between these flower beds, and 
all round the garden — And against the 
wallsofthegarden there were plum trees^ 
and cherry-trees ; and the cherries and 
plums looked as if they were quite ripe. 

And Frank called to his mother, who 
was a little way off; and he said, 
** Mamma, come and look at this pretty 
garden — I wish I might open this gate, 
and go in and walk in it/' 

** My dear," said his motlier, " you. 
must not open the gate — This garden 
does not belong to me ; and I cannot 
give you leave to walk in it," 
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There was a man, nailing up a net, 
over a cberry-tree, in this garden ; and 
be came to the gate, and opened it, and 
said, ** Will you walk in, ma*am ? This 
garden belongs to me; and you shall 
be very welcome to walk in it." — And 
Frank's mother thanked the man ; and 
she then turned to Frank, and said, *^ If 
I take you with me, Frank, to walk in 
this garden, you must take care not to 
meddle with anything in it.** — And 
Frank said that he would not meddle 
with any thing in the garden ; and hia 
mother took him into it. 

As he walked along the gravel-walks, 
be looked at every thing j but he did 
Dot touch any thing. 

A very sweet smell came from two 
beds of pinks and carnations ; and he 
stood at a little distance from them» 
looking at them; and the man to whom 
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18 FRANK. 

the garden belonged, said to him, * 
" Walk down this narrow path, master^ 
between the beds, and you'll see my 
carnations better.'* 

And Frank answered, ** I should 
like to come down that narrow path ; 
but I am afraid of coming, because the 
skirts of my coat, I am afraid, will brush 
against the flowers ■ I saw your coat> 
just now, sir, hit against the top of a 
flower ; and it broke it/' 

Frank's mother smiled, and said, ^* I 
am glad, my dear little boy, that you 
are so careful not to do mischief/^ 

Frank did not tread upon any of the 
^ B^orders; and the person to whom the 
garden belonged, who was a gardener^ 
said to his mother, " I hope, whenever 
you come this way again, ma'am, you'll 
walk in this garden of mine, and bring 
this little gentleman with you ; for I am 
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sure, by what I see of him no\v/ that he 
lyill not do me any mischief/' 

The gardener told Frank the names 
of several flowers ; and he showed him 
the seeds of some of these flowers ; 
and he showisd Frank bow these seeds 
shotlld be sowed in the ground> 

And whilst the gardener was showing 
Frank how to sow the seeds of mi- 
nionette, he heard a noise at the gate ; 
and he looked, and he saw a boy, who 
was shaking the gate, and trying to get 
in ; but the gate was locked, and the boy 
could not open it j and the boy called 
to the gardener, and said, " Let me in j 
let me in — Won't you let me in ? " 

But the gardener answered, "No — I 
will not let you come in, sir, I assure 
you ; for when I did lei you in, yester- 
<Jay, you meddled with my flowers, and 
you ate some of my cherries-— I do not 
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choose to kt you in here again — I do 
not choose to let a dishonest boy into 
my garden> who meddles with what 
does not belong to him/' 

This boy looked very much ashamed, 
and very sorry, that he might nt>t come 
into the pretty garden ; and he stood at 
the gate for some time ; but, when he 
found that the gardener would not let 
him in, he went slowly away. 

A little while afterwards, Frank 
asked his mother, why she did not ga- 
ther some of the pinks in this garden ; 
and his mother answered, " Because 
they are not mine ; aiid I must not 
meddle with what do^ not belong to 
me. 

" I did not know, till now, mamma," 
said Frank, ** that you must not meddle 
with what does not belong to you — I 
thought that people only said to little 
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twys— K^M must not meddle with what 
does not belong to you.^' 

" My d^ar," said Frank's mother, 
•* neither men ^ nor women, nor children^ 
should meddle with what does not be* 
long to them — Little children do not 
kndw this till it is told to them." 

•* And, mamma," said Frank, " what 
is the reason that men, women, and 
children, should not meddle with what 
does not belong to them ? " 

Frank's mother answered, " I cannot 
explain all the reasons^ to you yet, my 
dear — But should you like that any 
body should take flowers out of the 
little garden you have at home ? " 

" No, mamma, I should not." 

" And did you not see that the boy, 
who just BOW came to this green gate, 
was prevented by the gardener from 
coming into this garden, because, yes- 
Digitized by Google 
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terday, the boy took flowers and fruit, 
which did not belong to him — You,, 
Frank, have not meddled with any of 
these flowers, or this fruit ; and yoa 
knpw the gardener said, that he would 
let you come in here again, whenever 
I like to bring you with me." 

" I am very glad of that, mamma/' 
said Frank ; " for I like to walk in this 
pretty garden ^ and I will take care 
not to meddle with any thing, that does 
oot t^ng to me.'' 

Then Frank's mother said, ** It 19 
time that we should go home.'* And 
Frank thaoked the gardener for letting 
him walk in his garden, and foe 
showing him how to sow seeds in the 
ground; and Frank went borne with 
bis mother." 
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A FEW days after Frank had been 
with his mother to walk in the garden, 
that had the green gate, his mother 
said to him, *^ Frank, put on your hat 
and come with me — I am going to the 
garden in whidi we walked two or 
three days ago.'* <* 

Frank was very glad to hear this — 
He put on his hat in an instant, and 
followed his mother, jumping and 
singing as he went along. 

When they were in the fields, which 
led to the garden with the green gate, 
Frank ran on before his mother — He 
came to a stile : a boy of about Frank's 
size was sitting upon the uppermost 
step of the stile. He had a hat upon 
his knees, in which there were some 
nuts ; and the boy was picking the 
white kernel of a nut out of its shell. 

When the boy saw Frank, he jwiid 
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to him, "Do you want to get over 
this stile?" 

And Frank answered, " Yes, I do/* 
• The boy then got up from the step 
of the stile on which he was sitting; 
and be jumped down, and walked on^ 
that he might make room for Frank to 
get over the stile. 

Frank and his mother got over 
the stile; and, in the path in the 
next field, at a little distance from 
the stile^ Frank saw a fine bunch of 
nuts. 

" Mamma/' said Frank, " I think 
these nuts belong to that little boy, who 
was sitting upon the stile, with nuts in 
his hat: perhaps he dropped them, and 
did not know it — May I pick them 
up, and run after the litile boy, and 
give them to him ? " 

Hi» mother s«iid, <* Yes, my dear j 
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and I will go back with you to the boy.'^ 
—So Frank picked up the nuts ; and he 
and bis mother went back; and he 
called to the little boy, who stopped 
when he heard him call. 

And as soon as Frank came near to 
him^ and had breath to speak, he said 
to the boy, «* Here are some nuts, 
which I believe are yours -^ I found 
them in the path, near that stile." 

" Thank you," said the boy; " they 
are mine — I dropped them there; and 
I am much obliged to you for bringing 
them back to me." 

Frank saw that the boy was glad lo 
have his nuts again; and Frank was 
glad that he had found them, and that 
he had returned them to the person tQ 
whom they belonged. 

Frank then went on with his mother; 
and they came to the garden wUhtha 
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green gate. The gardener was tying the 
pinks and carnations to white sticks, 
which h^ stuck in the ground near 
them. — He did this to prevent the 
flowers from hanging down in the dirt, 
and from being broken by the wind, 

Frank told his mother^ that he 
thought he could tie up some of these 
flowers, and that he should like to try 
to do it. 

She asked the gardener, if he would 
let Frank try to help him. 

The gardener said he would ; and he 
gave Frank a bundle of sticks, and 
some strings made of bass mat: and 
Frank stuck the sticks in the ground, 
and tied the pinks and carnations to 
them; and he said, *^ Mamma, I am of 
some use;" and he was happy whilst 
he was employed in this manner. 

After the flowers were all tied up. 
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the gardener went to the cherry-tree, 
which was nailed up against the wall; 
and he took down the net, which was 
spread over it. 

Frank asked his mother, why this 
net had been spread over it. 

She told him, that it was to prevent 
the birds from pecking at and eating 
the cherries. 

The cherries looked very ripe, an4 
the gardener began to gather them* 

Frank asked, whether he might help 
bim to gather some of the cherries. 

His mother said, " Yes; I think the 
gardener will trust you to gather his 
cherries, because he has seen that you 
h^ve not meddled with any of hia 
things without his leave." 

The gardener said, that he would 
trust him; and Frank was glad; and 
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he gathered all the cherries, that he 
could reach, that were ripe. 

The gardener desired, that he would 
not gather any that were not ripe; and 
his mother showed Frank a ripe and 
an unripe cherry, that he might know 
the difference between them ; and she 
asked the gardener, if he would let 
Frank taste these two cherries, that he 
might know the difference in the taste. 

"If you please, ma'am,'* said the 
gardener; and Frank tasted the cherries, 
and he found that the ripe cherry was 
sweet, and the unripe cherry was sour. 

The gardener told him, that the 
cherries, which were now unripe, would 
grow ripe in a few days, if they were 
let to hang upon the tree, and if the 
sun shone. 

And Frank said, " Mamma, if you 
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let me come with yo^ (tere again ia a 
few days^ I will look at thes^ cherries^ 
that I may see whether they do grow 
ripe." 

Frank took care to gather oiily tb^ 
cherries that were ripe; and when he 
bad filled the basket into which th^ 
gardener a3ked him to put them» the 
gardener picked out five or six bunches 
of the ripest cherries; and he offered 
them to Frank. 

<* May I have them» mamma?" 
said Frank. 

His mother said, ** Yes, you may, 
my dear." 

Then he took them ;. and he tbanked 
the gardener for giving them to him ; 
and, after this^ he and his mother 
left the garden, and returned towards 
home. 

He asked his nK>ther to eat some of 
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the cherries; and she took one bunch j 
and she said that she liked them. 

•* And I will keep another bunch 
for papa," said Frank, *« because I 
know he likes cherries/* 

And Frank ate all the rest of the 
cherries, except the bunch which he 
kept for his father; and he said, " I 
wish, mother, you would givfe me a 
little garden, and some minionette- 
«eeds to sow in it." 

She answered, " This is not the time 
of year in which minionette-seed 
should be sown: the seeds wiUUiot 
grow, if you sow them now — W^ 
must wait till spring." 

Frank was going to say, " How 
many months will it be between this 
time and spring ; " but he forgot what 
he was going to say, because he saw 
a boy in the field in which they were 
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walking, who had soinethtng made of 
white paper in his hand/ which was 
fluttering in the wind. 

** What is that, mamma?" said 
Frank. 

" It is a paper kite, my dear," said 
his mother; ** you shall see the boy 
flying this kite, if you please." 

*' I do not know what you mean by 
flying the kite, mamma," said Frank. 

^^ Look at what the boy is doing, 
and you will see." 

Frank looked, and he saw the paper 
kite blown by the wind; and it mount- 
ed up higher than the trees, and went 
higher and higher, till it seemed to touch 
the clouds, and till it appeared no 
larger than a little black spot; and at 
last, Frank lost sight of it entirely. 

The boy, who had been flying the 
kite, now ran up to the place where 
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Frank was standing; and Frank saw 
that he wafi the same boy to whom he 
had returned the nuts. 

The boy held one end of a S;tring in 
his hand ; and the other end of the 
strings Frank's mother told him> was 
fastend to the kite. *. ... 

The boy polled the string towards 
him, and wound it up on a bit of wood; 
and Fra^nk saw the paper kite again^ 
coming downwards ; and it fell lower 
and lower, and lower; and, at last, it 
fell to the ground. 

The boy, to whom it belonged, went 
to fetch it; and Frank's mother said, 
*^ Now we must make baste, ^^apj] go 
home." 

Frank followed his mother, asking 
her several questions about the kite; 
and he did not perceive, that he had 
not his bunch of cherries in his hand^ 
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till he was near home — When his mo- 
ther said, ** There is your father com- 
ing to meet us,** Frank cried, "Oh, 
mamma ! my cherries, the nice bunch 
of cherries that I kept to give him — I 
have dropped them — I have lost them — 
I am very sorry for it — May I run back 
to look for them ? — I think I dropped 
them whilst I was looking at the kite — 
May I go back to that field, and look 
for them ?" 

" No, my dear,** said his mother ; 
** it is just dinner time.*' 

Frank was sorry for this; and he 
looked back, towards the field where 
he lost his cherries; and he saw the 
boy with the kite in his hand, running 
very fast across the field nearest to 
hem. 

" I think he seems Jto be running to 
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US, mamma/' said Frank — " Will you 
wait one minute ?" 

Hh mother stopped, and the boy 
raa ^^p to them, quite out of breath — 
He held his kite in one hand ; and in 
his other hand he held Frank's bunch 
of cherries. 

" Oh, my cherries \ thank you for- 
bringing them to me," said Fr^k. 

*^ You seem to be as glad as I was^ 
when you brought me my nuts," sai4 
t|ie boy — '* you dropped %h^ cherries 
in the field where I wa^ flying my kite 
~I 'knew they were yours, because I 
saw them in your hand when you were 
looking ^t nfiy kite.'' 

Frank thanked the boy again for re- 
tjurning them to him ; and his olother 
also said to the boy, ** Thank you, my 
little honest boy/* 
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«« I was honest, mamma, when I re- 
turned his nuts to him; and he wds 
honest when he returned my cherries— 
I liked him for being honest ; and he 
liked me for being honest — I will al- 
ways be honest about every thing, as 
..well as about nuts.*' — ^Then Frank rah 
to meet his father, with the ripe bunch 
of cherries, and gave them to him ; and 
his father liked them very much. 



The evening after Frank had seen 
the boy flying a kite, he asked his fa- 
ther, if he would be so good as to give 
him a kite. 

. ** My dear,'* said his father, " I am 
busy now; I am writing a letter; and 
I cannot think about kites now — Do 
not talk to me about kites when I am 
busy." 
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When his father had finished writing 
his letter, he folded it up, and took up 
some sealing-wax to seal it ; and Frank 
watched the sealing-wax, as it was 
melted by the heat of the candle. He 
saw, that his father let some of the 
melted sealing-wax drop upoa the 
paper; and then he pressed the seal 
down upon the wax, which had dropped 
upon the paper, and which was then 
soft. 

When the seal was taken up, Frank 
saw, that there was the figure of the 
head of a man upon the wax ; and he 
looked at the bottom of the seal ; and 
he said, '* This is the same head.that 
there is upon the wa:;, only this on the 
seal goes inwards, and that on the wax 
comes outwards/' 

He touched the wax upon wliich the 
seal had been pressed s and he felt that 
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it was now cold and hard ; and he said> 
•* Papa, are you busy now r " 

And his father said that he \vas not 
busy. 

And Frank asked him, if he would 
drop soirte more wax on a bit of paper, 
and press the seal down upon it.* 

•' Yes," said his father ; " you were 
not troublesome to me, when I said that 
I was busy — Now 1 have leisure to 
attend to you, rpy dear.'* 

His father then took out of a drawer 
three different seals j and he sealed 
three different letters with these, and 
let Frank see him drop the wax upon 
the paper, and let Frank press down 
the seals upon the soft wax. 

" Papa, will you give me leave to 
try if I can do it myself?" said Frank. 

** My dear," said his mother, ** I do 
not like that you should meddle with 
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candles or whh fire, lest you should set 
your clothes on fire and burn yourself, 
as many children of your age have done, 
when no one has been present to helj> 
them." 

" But papa," said Frank, "I never 
meddle with candles or fire, when yoU 
or mamma are not in the room." 

** Then now we are present you may 
try what you wish to do ; but I advise 
you to take care,*' said bis mother, 
** not to let any of the melted wax drop 
upon your hands; for it will burn you 
if you do." ' 

Frank was in a great hurry to melt 
the wax — His mother called to him, and 
said — " Gently, Frank, or you will let 
the wax drop upon yodr hand and 
burn yourself." 

But he said, " Oh, no, mamma 5 it 
will not burn me." 
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And just after he bad said this^ a 
drop of the melted sealing-wax fell 
upon the fore- finger of his hand, and 
l:>urQed him ; and he squeezed his finger 
as bard as he could to try to stop the 
feeling of pain — " It hurts me very 
much, mamma 1 — I wish I had minded 
what you said to me — But I will not 
cry — I will bear it well." 

" You do bear it well," said his 
father; ^* shake hands with me, with 
the band that is uot burnt." 

A few minutes afterwards, Frank 
said, that be did not feel the pain any 
logger; and he asked his father, if be 
would give him leave to have the seal- 
ing-wax again, and to try whether he 
could not make such a seal as he had 
^een upon his father's letter, without 
burning himself — " You did not burn 
yourself, papa," said Frank; ** and if I 
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take care and do it as you did, I shall 
not burn myself — May I try again?** 

"Yes, my dear," said his father; 
" and I am glad to see, that you wish 
to try again, though you have had a 
little pain." 

His father showed him, once more, 
how to hold the wax to the candle, and 
how to drop it, when melting, upon the 
paper, without burning himself. 

And Frank succeeded very well, this 
time, and made a good impression from' 
the seal ; and he showed it to his mo* 
ther. 

" Is not it a good seal, mamma?** 
said he. " I took care not to hold the 
wax this time as I did the last, when I 
burnied myself,'* 

" Yes," said his mother, " I dare 
say you remember how you held it 
when you burned yourself." 
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" Oh, yes.; that 1 do, mamma: the 
pain makes me remember it, I be- 
lieve." 

** And I dare say you remember how 
you held the wax when you madq this 
pretty seal." 

" Oh, yes, mammae that I do^ and I 
shall remember to dp it the same way 
the next time." 

" You have been rewarded for your 
patience by having succeeded in leak- 
ing this seal ; and you were punished 
for your carelessness, by having burned 
your fore-finger." 



Frank remembered, that his fgither 
de^^ir^d him. not to talk to him about 
kite3 when he was busy, apd, though 
Fraok was very eager to have a kite^ 
be waited till bq saw that his father 
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was neither reading nor writing, nor 
talking to any body — Then he said, 
*^Papa, I believe you are not busy naw 
— Will you give nae a kite ? *' * 

" I have not a kite, ready nfiade, in 
my house,** replied his father; "but 
I will show you bow to make otie ; and 
I will give you some paper, and some 
paste, and some wood, to make it of.'^ 
— Then his father gave him three large 
sheets of paper ; and his mother rang 
the bell, and desired the servant would 
order the cook to make some paste. 

And Frank asked his mother, how 
the cook made paste, and what sh^ 
would make it of. 

His mother took him by the hand, 
and said, " You shall see;*' and she 
took Frank down stairs with her, into 
the kitchen, where he had never been 
before; and she staid with him whilst 
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he looked £(t the manner in which the 
cook made the paste* 

•* What is that white powder, mamma^ 
which the cook is taking up in her 
hands r '* said Frank, 

♦* It is called flour, my dear — Yott 
may take some of it in your hand ; and 
you may taste it.*' 

" Where does it come from, mam^ 
ma?'^ 

. •^ From corn, my dear — You have 
.seen corn growing in the fields; and 
when we walk out again into a fields 
where there is corn, if you will put me 
in mind, I will show you the part of the 
plant from which flour is made." 

" Made, mamma ! how is it made 5'* 

" It is ground in a mill — But I can- 
not explain to you now, what I mean 
by that— -When you see a mill, you m\\ 
^npw/' 
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" I should like to see a mill/* said 
Frank, " now, this minute." 

" But I cannot show it to you, Frank, 
now, this minute," said bis mother; 
" besides, you came here to see how 
paste was made; and you bad better 
attend to that now." 

Frank attended: and he saw bow 

paste was made * 

And when the paste 

^was made, it was left upon a plate to 
cool. 

Frank, as soon as it was cool enough 
to be used, took it to bis father, and 
asked him, if he might now begin to 
make his kite; but his father said, 
<^ My dear, I cannot find two slips of 
wood for you; and you cannot well 
make your kite without them : but I 
am going to the carpenter's; and I can 
get such bits as I want from him — If 
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you wish to come, you may come with 
me* 

Frank said, that he should like to go 
to the carpenter's ; so his father took 
him along with him. 

The carpenter Hved in a village, 
which was about a mile from Frank's 
home ; and the way to it was by the 
turnpike road. 

As he walked along with his father, 
he saw some men, who were lifting up 
a tree, which they had just cut down — 
It had been growing in a hedge by the 
road side-^The men put the tree upon a 
sort of carriage ; and then they dragged 
the carriage along the road. 

•* What are they going to do with 
this tree, papa ? '* said Frank : " Will 
you a&k them ? " 

The ipen said, that they were carry- 
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ing the tree to the saw-pit, to have it 
cut into boards. 

They went on a little farther ; and 
then the men turned up a lane, and 
dragged the carriage, with the tree 
upon it, after them ; and Frank told his 
father^ that he should like very much 
to see the saw- pit. 

It was not far off; and his father 
went down the lane, and showed it to 
bim. 

At the saw-pit, Frank observed bow 
the sawyer sawed wood : he looked at 
some boards which had just been sawed, 
asunder — When the sawyer rested him- 
self, Frank looked at the large sharp 
teeth of his saw ; and when the sawyer 
went on with his work, Frank's father 
asked him to saw slowly ; and Frank 
observed, that the teeth of the saw cut 
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and broke off very small parts of the 
wood, as the saw was pushed and 
drawn backwards and forwards — He 
saw a great deal of yellow dust in the 
saw-pit, which his father told him was 
called saw-dust ; and fresh saw-dust fell 
from the teeth of the saw as it was 
moved. 

The men, who bad brought the tree 
to be sawed into boards, were all this 
time busy in cutting off, with a hatchet, 
the small branches, and Frank turned 
to look at what they were doing ; but 
his father said, " Frank, I cannot wait 
any longer now : I have business to do 
at the carpenter's." — So Frank followed 
his father directly ; and they went on 
to the carpenter's. 

When they came to the door of his 
woit-shop, they heard the noise of 
hammerings and Frank clapped bis 
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bands, and said, *^ I am glad to hear 
hammering — I shall like to hammer 
myself." 

" But," said his father, stopping him, 
just as he pulled up the latch of the 
door — " Remember that the hammer 
in this house is not yours; aud you 
must not meddle with it, nor with any 
of the carpenter's tools, without his 
leave," . 

" Yes, papa," said Frank, " I know, 
that I must not meddle with things that 
are not mine — I did not meddle with 
any of the flowers, or cherries, in the 
gardener's nice garden ; and I will not 
meddle with any of the carpenter's 
tools." — So his father took him into the 
work-shop ; and he saw the bench 
upon which the carpenter worked, 
which was called a work- bench : upon 
it he saw several tools, a plane, and 
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chise], and a saw, and a gimlet, and a 
hammer : he did not meddle with any 
of them ; and, after his father had been 
some time in the work-shop^ and when 
he saw that Frank did not touch any 
of these things, he asked the carpenter 
to let him touch them, and to show him 
their use. 

The carpenter, who had observed 
that Frank had not meddled with any 
of his tools, readily lent them to him 
to look at; and when he had looked 
at them, showed him their use — He 
planed a little slip of wood with a 
plane; and he bored a hole through it 
with the gimlet ; and he sloped off 
the end of it with his chisel ; and then 
he nailed it to another piece of wood 
with nails, which he struck into the 
wood with his hammer. 

And Frank asked if he might take 
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the hammer and a nail, and hammer it 
into a bit of wood himself. 

" You may try, if the carpenter will 
give you leave,'* said his father. 

So Frank took the hammer, and tried 
to hammer a nail into a bit of wood-^ 
He hit his fingers, instead of the nail, 
two or three times ; but at last he 
drove it into the wood ; and he said, 
" I thought it was much ea$ier to do 
this, when I saw the carpenter ham- 
mering.*' 

Frank afterwards tried to use the 
plane, and the saw, which he thought 
he could manage very easily ; but he 
found that he could not : and he asked 
his father, what was the reason that 
he could not do all this as well as the 
carpenter. 

The carpenter smiled, and said, " I 
have been learning to do all this, mas- 
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ler; a great long while — When I first 
look a plane in my hand, I could not 
use it better than you do now.'* 

*' Then perhaps, papa, I naay learn 
too, in time — But, papa," said Frank, 
recollecting his kite, " will you be so 
good as to ask for the slips of wood for 
iny kite ? '' 

His father did so; and the carpenter 
found two slips that were just fit for his 
purpose, and gave theio to him ; and 
his father then desired him not to talk 
any more ; " For," said he, " we have 
business to do; and you must not in- 
terrupt us," 



Whilst bis father was speaking to 
the carpenter about his own business, 
Frank went to the window to look at 
it i for it was a different sort of window 
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from those which he had been used to 
see in ht« father's house — It opened 
like a door; and the panes of glass 
were very sujall, and had flat slips of 
lead all round them. 

Whilst Frank was examining this 
window^ he heard the sound of a horse 
trotting; and he looked out, and he 
saw a horse upon the road, which was 
before the window. 

The horse had a saddle and bridle 
on ; but nobody was riding upon it^ — 
It stopped and ate some grass by the 
road side, and then went down a lane. 

Soon after Frank had seen the horse 
go by, his father, who had finished his 
business with the carpenter, called to 
Frank, and told him that he was going 
home. 

Frank- thanked the carpenter for let^ 
Mng him look at the plane^ and the saw^ 
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and the chisel^ and for giving him a 
slip of wood for his kite ; and he took 
the bit of wood with him^ and followed 
his father. When his father and he had 
walked a few yards from the carpenter's 
door, a man passed by them, who 
seemed very hot, and very much tired — 
He looked back at Frank's father, and 
said, " Pray, sir, did you see a horse go 
by this way, a little while ago ?" 

" No, sir, I did not,'' said Frank's 
father. 

« But I did, papa," said Frank j « I 
saw a horse going by, upon this road, 
whilst I was standing, just now, at the 
carpenter's window." 

^* Pray, master, what colour was the 
horse you saw ? " said the map. 

" Black, sir," said Frank. 

<* Had he a saddle and bridle on ? " 
said the man» 
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^* Yes, sir, he had," answered Franks 

** And pray, master,'' said the man, 
" will you be so good as to tell me 
whether he went on, upon this road 
straight before us, or whether he turned 
down this lane to the right, or this other 
laneto the left hand?*' 

As the man spoke, he pointed to the 
lanes ; and Frank answered, " The 
horse that I saw. sir, gallopped down 
this lane, to my right hand side." 

*^ Thank you, master," said the man 
• — " I will go after him — I hope the 
people at the house, yonder, will stop 
him. He is as quiet and good a horse 
as can be, only that \vhenever I leave 
him by the road side, without tying 
him fast by the bridle, he is apt to stray 
away ; and that is what he has done 
pow." 

The roan, after sayin^j this, went 
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AiMrn the lane to his right hand side ; 
and Frank walked on with bis father. 

The road towards home was up a 
sleep hill ; and Frank began to be tired 
before he had got half way up the hill. 

^^ It did not tire me so much, papa^ 
as we came down the hill ; but it is 
very difficult to get up it again." 

^ I do not hear all that you are say- 
log/* said his father, " you are so far 
behind me— Cannot you keep up with 
lae?'* 

♦' No, papa,'* cried Frank, as loud 
88 he could, " because I am tired— My 
knees are very much tired coming up 
Ibis great bill." 

His father stopped, and looked back, 
and saw that Frank was trying to come 
itp the hill as fast as he could. 

At this time, Frank beard the noise 
€^ a horse behind him ; and be looked 
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and saw the man whom he had spokea 
to, a little while before, riding upon the 
black horse which he had seen going 
down the lane. 

The man said to him, /^ Thank yov^ 
master, for telling me which way mjr 
horse went — You see I have got him 
again — You seem sadly tired — I will 
carry you up this hill upon my horse, 
if you have a mind," 

" I will ask my father^ if he likes it,'* 
said Frank. 

His father said, " Yes, if you please;" 
and the man took Frank up, and set 
him before him upon the horse, and 
put his arm round Frank's body, to 
bold him fast upon the horse. Then the 
horse walked gently up the hill; and 
Frank's father walked beside him-^And 
when ihey came to the top of the steep 
hill, his father took Frank down from 
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the horse; and Frank thanked the man 
for carrying him; and he felt rested, 
and able to walk on merrily with his 
father. 

And as they walked on, he said to 
his father, '^ I am glad that I saw the 
horse, and observed which way it went, 
aud that I told the man which road it 
went. You know, papa, there were 
three roads; and the man could not 
know which way the horse went, till I 
told him. If I bad not observed, and if 
I bad not told him the right road, be 
would liave gone on — on — on — on— 
a great way ; and he would have tired 
himself; apd be would not have found 
his borse/^ 

" Very true," said his father ; " now 
you have found one of the uses of ob- 
serving what you see, and of relating 
f$fects exactly." 
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** One of the uses, papa !— Are there 
more uses, papa ? " 

** Yes, a great many." 

« Will you tell them all to me?'* 

" I would rather that you should 
find them out for yourself," said his 
father — " You will find tliem all out 
some time or other." 

Then Frank began to talk about his 
kite ; and, as soon as he got home, his 
father showed him how to make it, and 
helped him to do it. And when it was 
made, he left it to dry : for the paste, 
which pasted the paper together, was 
wet; and his father told him, that i( 
must dry before the paste would hold 
the paper together, and before the kite 
was fit to be used. 

And when it was quite dry, his father 
told him that he might go out upon the 
grass, in a field near the house, and fly it 
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Frank did so; and it went up very 
bigh in the air ; and it staid up^ now 
higher^ now lower, for some time ; and 
the sun shone upon it, so that it was 
plainly seen ; and the wind swelled out 
the sides of it, as Frank pulled it. by the 
middle with the string. 

His mother came to the window, to 
look at the kite; and Frank was very 
glad that she saw it too, and when it 
came down, it fell upon the smooth 
grass, and it was not torn. 

Frank carried it into the house, and 
put it by carefully, that it might not be 
spoiled, and that he might have the 
pleasure of flying it another day; and 
he said, " I wish I could find out why 
the kite goes up in the air 1 " 
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It was a rainy day, and Frank could 
not go out to fly his kite — He amused 
himself with playing with his horse- 
chesnuts — He was playing in a room 
by himself; and, by accident, he threw 
one of his horse-chesnuts against the 
window ; and it broke a pane of glass 
— Immediately he ran down stairs, into 
the room where he knew that bis mo- 
ther was; and he went up to her — She 
was speaking to somebody, and did not 
see him ; and he laid his hand upon 
her arm, to make her attend to him; 
and the moment she turned her face to 
him, he said, " Mamma, I have broken 
the window in your bed-chamber, by 
throwing a liorse-chesnut against it.** 

His mother said, " I am sorry you 
have broken my window -, but I am 
glad, my dear Frank, that you come 
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directly to tell me of it," — And bis mo- 
ther kissed him. 

" But how shall I prevent you/* 
said she, " from breaking my window 
again with your horse-chesnut ?" 

" I will take care not to break it 
again, mamma/' said Frank. 

" But you said that you would take 
care, before you broke it, to-day ; and 
yet you see that you have broken it. 
After you burnt your finger by letting 
the hot sealing wax drop upon it you 
took a great deal of care not to do the 
same thing again, did not you ?" ' 

" Oh yes, mamma," said Frank, 
squeezing the finger which he burnt, 
just as he did at the time he burnt it — 
** Ob, yes, mamma, I took a great deal 
of care not to do the same thing again, 
for fear of burning myself again." 
*' And if you had felt some pain when 
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you brokie the window, just now, do 
you not think that you should t*ke 
care not to do so agarn r'' 

" Yes, mamma.'' 

" Where is the horse-chesnut with 
which you broke the window ?" 

*• It is Jy ing upon the floor, in your 
room." 

" Go, and fetch it." 

Frank went for it, and brought it to 
his mother, and she took it in her 
hand, and said, " You would be sorry 
to see this horse-chesnut thrown away, 
would not you ?'' 

" Yes, mamma," said Frank ; " for 
I like to roll it about, and to play with 
it; and it is the only one of my horse- 
chesnuts that I have left." 

" But," said his mother, " I am afraid 
that you will break another of my win- 
dows with it ; and if you would throw 
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it away, you could not break them 
with it ; and the pain you would feel at 
your horse- chesnut's being thrown 
away, would make you remember, I 
thii!ik, not to throw hard things against 
glass windows agaitiv" 

Frank stood for a little while, looking 
at his ivoFse-chesnut; and then he said, 
♦'' Welli mamma, I will throw it away," 
a^nd he threw it out of the window. 

Some days afterwards, his mother 
ealled Frank to the table where she was 
at work ; and she took out of her work- 
basket two leather halls, and gave them 
to Frank ; one of them was very hard, 
and the other was very soft. 

His mother desired, that he would 
play with the soft ball when he was in 
the house, and with the hard ball when 
he was out of doors — She said that she 
had made the soft ball on purpose for 
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him, that he might have one to play 
with when it was rainy wea^ther, and 
when he could not go out. 

This soft bail was stuffed with horse 
hair; it was not stuffed tight; and 
Frank could squeeze it together with 
bis fingers. 

Frank thanked his mother ; and he 
liked the two balls very much : and 
his mother said to him, <^ You have . 
not broken any more windows, Frank, 
since you punished yourself by throwing 
away your, horse- chesnut; and now I 
am glad to rewai'd you for your truth 
a,nd good sense." 



About a week after Frank's mother 
had given him the two balls, she came 
into the room where he had been playing 
^t ball — Nobody bad been in the room 
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with him^ till his mother came in^*<^She 
had a large nosegay^ of pinks and car* 
nations, in her hand—*—" Look here, 
Frank," said she : " the gardener, who 
lives at the garden with the green gate, 
has brought these pinks and carnations, 
and has given them to me; he says( 
thfey are some of those which you 
helped him to tie up.'* 

" Oh, they are very pretty ! they 
are very sweet !" said Frank, smell- 
ing to them, as his mother held them 
towards him ~" May I help you, 
mamma, to put them into the flower* 
pot?" 

*' Yes, my d^ar — Bring the flower- 
pot to me^ which stands on that little 
table, and we will put these flowers 
into it." 

She sai down; and Frank ran to 
the little table for the flower-pot. 
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** There is no water in it, mamma/' 
said Frank. 

^^ But we can put some in/' said 
his mother — " Well ! why do not you 
bring it to me ?" 

" Mamma," said Frank, " I am 
afraid to take it up; for here is a great 
large crack all down the flower-pot; 
and when I touched it, just now, it 
shook: it seems quite loose; and I 
think it will fall to pieces, if I take it 
in my hands." 

His mother then came to the little 
table, by which Frank was stand- 
ing; and she looked at the flower- 
pot, and saw, that it was cracked 
through, from top to bottom^ and, the 
moment she took it in her hands, it 
fell to pieces. 

** This flower-pot was not broken 
yesterday evening," said hia mother j 
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^* I remember seeing it without any 
crack in it, yesterday evening, When I 
took the dead minionette out of it/' 

" So do I, mamma; I was by at 
that time.'* 

" I, do not ask you, my dearFrank,** 
said bis mother^ ** whether you broke 
this flower- p6t; I think, if you bad 
broken it, you would come and tell 
me, as you did when you broke the 
pane of glass in this window/' 

" But, mamma," said Frank, eagerly 
looking up in his mother's face, *^ I did 
not break this flower-pot — I have tiot 
meddled with it — I have been playing 
with my soft ball, as you desired — 
Look, here is my soft ball," said he; 
" this is what I have been playing 
with all this morning." 

" My dear Frank," said his mother, 
" I believe you, You told me the truth 
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before, about the window that you 
broke." 

Frank's father came into the rootJH 
at this moment i and Frank asked him, 
if he had broken or cracked the flower- 
pot. 

He said, " No, I havfe not j I know 
nothiilg about it.** 

Frank's mother rang the bell, and^ 
when the maid servant came up, asked 
the maid, whether she had cracked the 
flower-pot. 

The maid answered, " No, madam, 
I did hot," And, after she had given 
this answer, the maid left the room. 

«' Now, my dear Frank," said his 
father, " you see what an advantBge it 
is to speak the truth; because I know 
that you told the truth about the window, 
which you broke, and about the horse, 
which you said you had seen going 
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down the lane, I cannot help believing 
that you speak the truth now — I believe 
that you did not break this flower-pot> 
because you say that you did not.^ • 

" But, papa,*' said Frank, ** I wish 
that the person that (fzV/ crack it, would 
tell you or mamma, thai they cracked 
it, because then you would . be quite, 
quite sure that I did not do it — Do you 
think the maid did it r" 

" Nos I do not, because she says- 
slie did not; and I have always found 
that she tells the truth/' 

Frank's mother, whilst he was speak- 
ing, was looking at the broken pieces 
of the flower-pot; and she observed, 
that near the place where it was cracked, 
one side of the flower-pot was black-' 
ened ; and she rubbed the black, and it 
came off easily; and she said, "This 
looks as if it had been smoked/' 
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" But smoke comes from the fire," 
ijaid Frank, " and there has been no 
fire in this room, mamma.*' 

" And did you never see smoke 
come ft'om any thing but fi-om the fire 
iii thefire-plaee?*' 

'* Not that I remember, mamma/' 
5aid Frank-^" Ob, yes; I have seen 
smoke, a great deal of smoke, come' 
from the spout of the tea-ketHle, and 
from the top of thfe urn/' 

^* That is not smoke," said his fa- 
ther: " but I will tell you more about 
that another time — Cannot you recol- 
lect ^emg smoke come from " 

** From what, papa ?*' 

•* Last night you saw smoke coming 
from "* 

"Oh, now I recollect — from the 
candle, papa," said Frank. 

•* And now I recolfect," said Frank's 
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father, ^* tljat late last night, I. was seal- 
ing a letter at this little table; and I.ne- 
member, that I Left the green wax candle 
burning very near this flower^ pot, whilst 
I went out of the room, to give the let-; 
ter, which I had been sealing, to a man 
who was waiting for jt. When I qame 
back again, I put out the candle. I did 
not observe, that the flower-pot was 
smoked, or cracked ; but I now think, 
it is very probable, that the iieat of (hat 
candle cracked it." 

" Let us look whether there is any 
melted green wax," said Frank, " upon 
the pieces of the flower*pot ; because 
wax, when it was melting^^ might drop 
upon the flower-pot, as it did upon ray 
finger once." ' 

Frank examined all the pieces of the 
flower-pot,and on ope bit, near the place 
where it was blackened with smoke, be 
found a round spot of green^ggi^ 
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" Then," said his father, " I am now 
pretty sure, that it was I, who was the 
cause of cracking the flower- pot, by 
putting the lighted candle too near it.'^ 

•* I am very glad we have found out 
the truth," said Frank ; " and now, 
papa," added he, " will you be so good 
as to tell me about the smoke — ^No, not 
the smoke ; but the thing, that looks 
so like smoke, which comes out of the 
top of the urn, and out of the spout of 
the tea-kettle ?'• 

" r have not time to explain it to 
you now, Frank,'* said his father; **4>ut 
if I am not busy at tea-time, this even- 
ings you may put me in mind of it 
again/' -r And, at tea-time, his fa- 
ther showed him the difference betweea 
smoke and steam ^. 



• See Harry an4,|^||cq^ogle 
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" The bread, mamma, is very good 
this morning/* said Frank, one morn- 
ing at breakfast. 

" It is new bread." 

"New bread, mamma! — What is 
meant by new bread ? " 

*^ Bread that has been newly 
made." 

" Bread is tnade of flour, I remem- 
ber you told me, mamma; and flour 
comes from — Oh, mamma, do not 
you recollect telling me, that, some 
time or other, you would show m^ 
corn growing in the fields ? — When we 
walk out this morning, I will put you 
in mind of it again/' 

And when he walked out with his 
mother in the fields, Frank put her in 
mind of it ag^in ; and she said, ** I see 
some men at work, yonder, in a corn- 
field ; let us go and see what they are 
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doiog.** So they went to the fields and 
Frank's mother showed him some wh^at 
growing, and she showed him sop^ie that 
had been cut dof^n i she showed him 
eome that was ripe, and some that was 
not ripe. And then they walked far- 
Iher on, to the part of the field where 
the men were at work. 

Frank saw^ that they had a kind of 
i^harp, bright hoc^s, in their bands, with 
which they were cutting down the 
wheat. His member told bkn, that 
these hooks are catted reaping hooks. 

He saw, that, after the wheat was cut 
down, the men tied up bundles of it, 
which they set upright in the field, at 
regular distances frooi each other. 
His mother tokl him, that each of these 
bundles was called a sheaf of wheat; 
and she pulled out a single stalk, and 
put it into his haiid» and said^ ** This la 
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called an ear of wheat — What grows 
upon a single stalk is called aa ear of 
wheat," 

Whilst Frank was looking at the men 
tying up the sheaves a person came up 
to him and said, '' You are welcome 
here, master. — You are be, that was 
so good as to tell me, whicb road my 
horse strayed, soitte tioie ago.*^ 

Tnvk looked ii^ the face of tke per- 
son, who was s|>eakiDg to him ; and k0 
recollected this to be the roan, who 
carried him up the steep hill upoc his 
horse. 

This man was a farmer; and he was 
now overlooking some laboarers, who 
were reaping his w<heat. He pointed to 
a s(na4l house, amongst some trees, at a 
little distance; and he told Frank's 
mother, that he lived in that hoiise, and 
that, if she would like U> wajfe there, he 
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could show Frank how the m^n were 
thrashing in his barn. 

Frank's mother thanked the faroier 5 
and they walked to his house — It was 
a thatched, white-washed house; and 
it looked very neat. 

There were some scarlet flowers 
in the kitchen garden which looked 
very pretty. As they passed through 
the garden, Frank asked the name of 
these flowers : and his mother told him» 
that these were called scarlet runners ; 
and she said to him, ^' on this kind of 
plant grow kidney beans, of which you 
are so fond, Frank." 

Frank saw cabbages, and cauliflowers, 
and lettuce, in. this garden ; but his 
mother said, " Come, Frank, you must 
not keep us waiting ;" — and he followed 
his mother through a yard, where there 
were a great number of ducks, and 
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fovrisy and geese, and tsrkeys; and 
they made a great noise : and sev^al 
of them clapped their white wings; 
and the geese arnd twkeys stpelched 
o«t tbew long necks. 

'< Yott need v^U squees^e my hand so 
tight, Frank," said' his mother : " Yqu 
need not squeeze yourself up so elose 
to me : these geese and turkeys will 
not do you any harm,, though they 
make so much; noise." 

So Frank walked on stoutly; and 
be found that the geese and turkeys did 
not hurt him; and,,when.he had crossed 
this yard, the farmer led tb^m through 
a gate, into a large yard,, where there 
were rick&of? hay>; and there were se- 
veral cows in this yard; and, as he 
passed by them, Fraok observed that 
their breath smelt very, sweet. 
H3 
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" Come this way into the barn,** 
said the farmer : *• here are the men, 
who are thrashing." 

The barn, on the inside, looked like 
a large room, with rough walls and no 
ceiling ; but it had a floor. Four men 
were at work in this barn : they were 
beating some wheat, that lay upon the 
floor, with long sticks; they made a 
great noise, as they struck the floor 
with their sticks, so that Frank could 
neither make his mother hear what he 
said, nor could he hear her voice. 

The sticks seemed to be half broken 
in two, in the middle; and they 
seemed to swing with great violence, 
as the men struck with them; and 
Frank was afraid, that the sticks should 
reach to where he stood, and should hit 
him; but, after he had been in the barn 
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for a little while, he became less afraid; 
he observed, that the sticks did not 
swing within reach of him. 

The farmer asked the men to stop 
working: and they stopped; and the 
farmer took one of the things, with 
which they had been working, out of 
their hands, and showed it to Frank. 

His mother told him, that it was 
called a flail. It was made of two sticks, 
tied together with a bit of leather. 

The farmer showed Frank the wheat, 
which lay upon the floor; and his mo- 
ther showed him, that the loose, out* 
side cover of the wheat was beaten off 
by the strokes of the flail. 

The farmer said, " You may take 
some of the wheat, master, in your 
hand ; and some of the chaff; and then 
yoa will see the difference." The chaf]^ 
was the outside covering. 
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*^ And how \9 this wheat made into 
bread ?'' said Frank. 

" Oh, master/' said the farmer, *' a 
great deal must be done to it before it 
is made into bread — It must go to the 
mill to be ground.'* 

<^ I should like to see the mill, 

mamma," said Frank ; ** but I do not 

know what he means by to be ground.'^ 

" That you will see, when you go to 

the mill.'' 

" Shall we go to the mill now, 
mamma ?" said Frank. 

" No, my dear," said his mother ; 
<* I would rather, that you should wait 
till some day when your father can 
have time to go with you to the mill, 
because he can explain it to you much 
better than I could." 

Then Frank and his mother thanked 
the farmer for what be bad shown 
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them ; and they had a pleasant walk 
home. 



*' Ah ! spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain; 
" He lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain*/* 

Frank was always careful not to 
hurt insects, nor any sort of aijimals- — 
He liked to observe spiders in their 
webs, and ants carrying their white 
loads ; but he never teized them ; evea 
those animals, which he did not think 
were pretty, he took care not to hurt. 

One evening, when he was wnlking 
with his father and mother, upon a gra- 
vel walk near the house, he saw several 
black snails. He did not think them 
pretty animals; but, whenever he came 
near one, he took care not to tread upon 
it. He stooped down to look at oqq 

* Sir William Jones, 
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of these black snails^ which was draw- 
ing in its black horns 

" I believe, mamma," said Frank, 
" that he drew in those horns because 
be is afraid I am going to hurt him."* 

•• Very likely/' 

*' But that is foolish of the snail, 
mamma; because, you know, I am 
not going to hurt it." 

" I know that, Frank ; but how 
should the snail know it/* 

" He lies quite still — He will not put 
out his black horns again— ~I will go 
away and leave him, that I may not 
frighten him any more. I should not 
like to be frightened myself, if I was a 
snail,'* said Frank. So he ran on, before 
his father and mother, and left the snail ;; 
and he saw some pretty brown and 
green moss upon a bank; and he asked 
his mother if he might gather some of it 
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She said> ** Yes ; ' ' and he clioibed up 
the bank; and he gathered some of the 
moss ; and, in the moss, at the foot of a 
tree, he found a pretty shell: it was 
striped with purple, and green, and 
straw cojiour, and white; and it was 
smooth and very shining. He got 
down from the bank, as fast as he 
could; and he ran and asked his mo- 
ther if be might keep this pretty shell 
and carry it into the bouse, when he 
came home from walking. 

His mother looked at the shell, as 
Frank held it upon the palm of his hand ; 
and she told him, that he might have it, 
and that he might carry it into the house 
with him, when he went home; and 
she told him that it was a snail-shelh 

*^ A snaitshell, mamma!*'said Frank; 
*'' I never saw such a pretty snail- 
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shell before : I am glad I have found 
it; and I will take care not to break it.*' 

Frank held it carefully in his hand, 
during the rest of his walk; and he often 
looked at it to see that it was safe; 
and, just as he came near'the hall-door, 
he opened his hand and began to count 
the number of coloured rings upon his 
snail-shell — "One, two, threes four, 
five, rings, mamma," said Frank; " and 
the rings seem to wind round and round 
the shell; they are larger at the bot- 
tom ; and they grow less, and less, and 
less, as they wind up to the top.*' 

" That is called a spiral line," said 
his father, pointing to the line, which, 
as Frank said, seemed to wind round 
and round the sh^ll. 

As Frank was looking with attention 
at the shell, he felt something cold. 
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clammy^ and disagreeable, touching his 
hand, at the bottom of the shell ; and 
with his other hand he was going to lift 
up the shell, to see what this was ; but, 
when he touched it, he found that it 
stuck to his band : and, a few instants 
afterwards, he saw the snail-shell seem- 
ed to rise up ; and he perceived the 
horns and head of a snail peeping out 
from beneath the shell — " Oh, mam* 
ma ! there is a living snail in this shell 
-T-Look at it," said Frank — " Look 1 
it has crawled out a great deal farther 
now ; and it carries its shell upon its 
back : it is very curious; but I wish it 
was crawling any where but upon my 
hand; for I do not like the cold, sticky 
feeling of it." 

Frank then was going to shake the 
snail from his hand ; but he recollected 
that, if he let it fall suddenly upon the 
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Stone steps^ he might hurt the afitmmf, 
or break the preltj shell ; therefore, be 
did not shake it off; hiit he put his 
hand down gently. to the stone step; 
and the snail &rawl/?d off his hand upon 
the stone. 

'* Mamma," said Frank, « I think 
the snail might do without that pretty 
shell — You gave the shell to me, 
mamma «^ May I pull it off the snaifs 
back?" 

« My dear/* said his mother, ** I did 
not know that there vi^as a snail in that 
shell, when I said that you might have 
it-^I would not ha?e given it to yon, 
if I had known that there was a snail 
withinside of it^— You cannot pull the 
shell from the snail's back, without 
barting the animal, or breakii^g the 
shell/* 

** I do not wish tx> hurt the anim^at/' 
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said Frank ;^'* and I am snre I do not 
-whb to break the pretty shell, so I will 
HOt.ptnU it — But, mamma, I think I 
bad better take the snail and snail- shell, 
both together, into the house, and keep 
tbem in my little red box, mamma; 
wbat do you tliink ? '' 

*' I think, my dear, that the snail 
would liot be so happy in your little 
Ted box, as it would be in the open 
air» upon the grass, or upon the leaves, 
which it usually eats." 

*' But, mamma, I W04ild give it leaves 
to eat, in the little red box." 

** But, Frank, you do not know what 
leaves it likes best to eat; and, if you 
do not shut it up in your red box, it 
will find the leaves for itself, which it 
loves best." 

" Then, if you do not think it would 
be happy in my red box, mamma, I 
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will not shut it up in it-^I will leave 
it to go where it pleases with its own 
pretty shell upon its back — That is 
\i^hat I should like, if I was a snail, I 
believe." 

He then took the snail, and put it 
upon the grass, and left it ; and he went 
itito the. bouse with his mother, and she 
Galled him into her room ; and she took 
out of her bureau something, which she 
held to Frank's ear; and he heard a noise 
like the sound of water boiling; then she 
put into Frank's band what she had 
held to his ear ; and he saw that it was 
a large shell, speckled red, and brown, 
^nd white; it was so large, that his lit«> 
tie fingers could hardly grasp \U 

** Do you like it as well as you did 
the snail- shell?" 

'* Oh yes, a great deal better, marn* 
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•* Then I give it to you, my dear/* 
said his mother. 

*' Keep it," said his father ; •* and, 
even if you keep it till you are as old as 
I am, you will feel pleasure, when you 
look at it ; for you will recollect, that 
your mother was pleased with you, 
when she gave it to you, because you 
had been good-natured to a poor Kttle 
snail.*' 



" What was it, mamma,^* said 
Frank, <* that papa was saying to you 
just after you were looking at the 
snail .>*'^ 
<* I do not recollect, my dear.** 
•« I wish you could be so good as to 
try to recollect, m^amoia; hec^^use it 
tQundied ?«fy p«eity s and I should like 
to hear it again — It seemed like some- 
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think out of a book ; it was something 
about horned snails, and varnished 

shells, a^nd sliding •'* 

" Do you mean, 

*' Slide bere^ ye horned snails with ¥arnish'4 
shells?'* 

** Oh, yes, mamma," cried Frank, 
^^ that is what I mean; but papa said a 
great deal more of it — Will you say it 
for me ? '* 

" I will repeat the lines, that you may 
hear the agreeable sound; but I do not 
think that you can understand the sense 
of them yet," said his another ;. and she 
repeated to him the following lines: — 

" Stay thy soft-murmuring waters, gentle rill ; 
" Hush, whispering winds; ye rustling leaves, be 

still ; 
" Rest, silver butterflies, your quiv'ring wings; 
" Alight, ye beetles, from your airy rings; 
/ Ye painted .moths, your gold«^eyed plumage 

furl. 
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*f Bow your wide horns^ your spiral trunks an- 

curl ; 
*' Glitter, ye glow-worms, on your mossy beds ; 
•' Descend, ye spiders, on your lengthened 

threads ; 
♦* Slide here, ye horned snails with varnished 

shells ; 
•' Ye bee nymphs^ listen in your wasen cells*/* 

*^ I do not understand the last line» 
mamma, at all; but I understand about 
the spiders coming down on their long 
threads — I have often looked at spiders 
doing that — But, mamma, I never saw 
any moths, that had trunks ; I do not 
think, that a moth could carry a trunk," 

<< What do you think is meant by a 
trunk, my dear ? " 

"A sort of box/' 

" That is one meaning of the word 
trunk — Do you know any other mean- 
ing?" 

♦ Darwin. 
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" Yes J trank of a tree." 

^^ And did you never see the picture 
of the trpnlc of an elephant ? '' 

" Yes, yes, mamma ; I remember 
ieeing that, and I remember you read 
to me an account of the elephant ; and 
you told me, that he could curl up that 
trunk of his — But, mamma, such moths 
as I have seen are little flying animals, 
9bout as large as a butterfly : they could 
not have such trunks as elephants 
have/' 

•* No, they have not : they have not 
such large trunks/* 

" Will you tell me what sort of trunka 
they have?'* 

" I will show you, the first time we 
see a moth/' 

^* Thank you, mamma : and i wish 
you could show me a glow worm — I 
have seen a beetle — But, mamma, will 
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)U say that part about the beetle 

3^ain?" 

*' Alight, ye beetles, from your airy rings/* 

" What does that mean, mamma?" 

** Beetles sometimes fly round and 

ound, in the air, so as to make the 

shape of circles or rings in the air; and 

alight, here, means come down from 

alight upon the ground, or settle 

upon the ground." 

" And silver butterflies, mamma^ 
does not mean, made of silver, but 
that they look shining, like silver; doe$ 
not it?" 

" Yes, my dean" 

•* But I wish, very much, mamma, to 
see the glow-worms, that lie on the 
mossy beds." 

'^ 1 will try if I can find a glow- worm, 
and show it to you, this evening," said 
Uis mother. 
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In the evenings when it was diisk,^ 
Frank's mother called him, and bid hia» 
follow her ; and she went down a lane, 
that was near her bouse; and Frank 
followed her — She looked from side to 
side, on the banks, and under the 
hedges, as she walked along. 

" Are you looking for a glow-worm, 
mamma?" said Frank; ^' it is so dark 
now, that I am afraid we shall not see 
it, unless it is a gteat deal larger than 
a conjmon worm, or unless we had a 
lanthern*-*May I go back for the little 
lanthern, that is in the hall ; there is a 
candle ready lighted in it, mamma-^ 
May I go back for it, mamma?" 

** No, my dear; we shall not want 
a lanthern, nor a candle — We shall be 
pl^re likely to find a glow-worm in the 
dark, than if we had a candle." 

Frank was surprised at hearing b» 
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inother say this — '* I cda always find 
ihiDgs better in the light than in Uxe 
dark,** said he— But, just as he 
imisbed sneaking, he saw a light upon 
the bank, n^ar the place where his in#>- 
tber was standing ; and she called to 
him, and said, " Here is a glow-worai» 
Frank; come nearer to me, add you 
will see it better.'* 

Frank kneeled down upon the bank, 
beside his mother, and he saw, that the 
light seemed to come from the tail of 
a little brown caterpillar. 

The caterpillar crawled oo, upon the 
bank ; a&d the Ugbt moved on, when- 
ever the caterpillar moved, and stood 
still, whenever it stood stiAI. 

Frafitk's mother, whUst the g)6w« 
worm was standing fitili^ put her hand 
down upon the baak^ close beside it; 
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and, by-and-by, the glow-worm began 
to move again ; and it crawled upon 
her hand. 

« Oh, mamma ! take care," cried 
Frank, " it will burn you." 

" No, my dear, it will not burn me, 
it will not hurt me,^ said his mother; 
and she held her hand towards Frank; 
and he saw the glow-worm upon it. 

" Shall I put it in your hand ?" said 
his mother. 

Frank drew back, as if he was still a 
little afraid that it should burn him. 

" My dear," said his mother, *^ it 
will not hurt you^ — You know, that I 
would not tell you that it would not 
hurt you, if it would — ^You know, that I 
told you the hot melting sealing-wax 
would scald you, if you let it drop upon 
,your fingers, and it did-^But I tell you, 

I 
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that the light, which you see about this 
animal, will not burn you, as the flame 
of a candle, or as the fire would." 

" Then, here is my hand, mamma — 
Put the glow-worm upon it; and I will 
not shrink back again," said Frank. 

He found, that the light from the 
glow-worm did not hurt him in the 
least ; and he asked his mother how it 
came, that this, which looked so much 
like the flame of a candle, should not 
burn him. 

But she answered, " I cannot explain 
that to you, my dear." 

And when Frank had looked at the 
glow-worm as long as he liked to do so, 
his mother desired him to put it again 
upon the baak ; and be did so ; and, 
before they got home, Frank saw several 
other glow-worms upon the banks, 
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and bis mother said to him^ ^^ Now yon 
know the meaning of 

* Glitter, ye glow-worms, on your mossy beds.*" 

" Yes/' said Frank, *' glitter, mean;, 
look bright, shine — Thank you, mam* 
ma, for showing me these glow-worms ; 
and, some time or other, I hope we shall 
see the trunk of a moth/' 



The candles were lighted, and all 
the window-shatters in the room were 
shut, except the shutters of one window, 
which were left open to let in air 5 for 
it was a warm evening. 

Frank's mother v<ras sitting upon a 
sofa, reading; and Frank wasktieeling 
upon a chair at the table npo«l wiiiek 
the candle stood. He was looidng at 
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some prints, in a book, whick bis mo- 
ther bad lent to biin. 

Through the window which wasopen, 
there flew into the room a large moth-—* 
It flew towards the candle* 

" Oh, mamma ! here is a moth,** 
cried Frank. 

As he spoke, the moth, wbich had 
flawn very quickly round and round the 
candle, two of three times, went so close 
to the flame, that Frank thought it 
womid burn jtself to death ; and he 
cried, " 0|i, it will burn itself!" and 
be put his hand before his eyes, that be 
might not see the moth born itself- ■ 
But bis mother did not put her hand 
before her eyes : she got up as quickly 
as possible, and put her hand gently 
over the moth, and caught it; and so 
prevented it from burning itself in the 
candle. 
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" I am glad you have caught it, 
mamma," said Frank; ^* and the next 
time, I will try to catch it as you did; 
and I will not put my hands before my 
eyes, because that did the moth no 
good/' 

His mother then covered the moth 
with a glass tumbler; and she put it 
upon the table; and Frank looked 
through the glass; and he saw it 
plainly. 

When the moth was quiet, Frank's 
mother took a honey-suckle out of her 
nosegay ; and she lifted up one side of 
the tumbler, a little way from the table ; 
and she squeezed the honey-suckle un- 
der the tumbler; and as soon as the 
moth perceived the flower was near him, 
he walked upon it^ apd Frank saw him 
uncurl what is called his trunk, or pro- 
l)oscis; and he saw the moth dip it into 
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part of the flower of the honey-suckle 
— And he saw also what were called 
the boras of the moth ; and he saw the 
auimal how them forwards; aad be said, 
*f Now, Qiamma, will yoa riepeat tfaoife 
two lines about the iipoth again/ for 
mer^ 

^ Ye painted moths^ your gold-eyed plumage 

furl; 
<' Bow your wide horqs, your spiral trunks ua« 

curl/' 

<* Painted V said Frank— •<' it does 
not mean that the moth is painted, I 
suppose, but that it looks as if it was 
pB\ni^dr^Gold'eyed plumage^ mammal 
What does that mean ?" 

^' Plumage means feathers, such as 
you see on birds — Liook through this 
glass,'' said his mother, putting a npiag«» 
^iiying-gla^s into his hand. 

*^ I have looked through this glass 
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before at a caterpillar, mamma: it 
makes things look- larger.'* 

His mother lifted up the tumbler 
gebtly ; and, as the moth was settled 
upon the honey-suckle, Frank looked 
Ihrough the magnifying-glass at it. 

" Mamma, it looks very large ; and 
upon its wings," said Frank, " I see 
what look like very, very small fea- 
thers." 

" That is what is meant by plu^ 
mage.'* 

" But gold-eyed, mamma ! — I see no 
gold eyes." 

** Do you see some spots upon the 
wings ? " 

" Dark brown spots, mamma?" 

^' Yes." 

^* They are of the shape of eyes ; and 
though they are not eyes, they are called 
so, ' from their shape. In some moths, 
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those spots are yellow, gold-coloured ; 
and then they may be called gold-eyed/* 

" One thing more, mamma," said 
Frank : " What does it mean by- 
Would you be so good as to say the last 
line again ; for I do not recollect the 
word that I did not understand/' 

His mother repeated the line again — 

^ Ye painted moths, your gold-eyed plumage 
furl." 

" Furl^ mamma — Furl is the word 
which I do not understand.'* 

His mother showed him a fan^ and 
showed him what is meant by to furl 
and unfurl a fan ; and when the moth 
closed and afterwards spread its wings^ 
she said, " now he is furling, and now 
he is unfurling, his pretty wings : furl 
and unfurl are seaman's phrases, and are 
used metaphorically y in speaking of a 
fan, or of a moth's wings." 
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'^ Metapliortc^lly ! mamma/' said 
Fr^nky^' I think that i$ a harder word 
than furl." 

" It is, my dear/^ said his mother ; 
*' but I will explain it to you. When a 
word, that properly belongs tp one kiod 
of thing, is made use of in speaking of 
another kind of thing, then it is used 
metapkoricQlly. As tbie word furL 
which is properly used in speaking of 
tb^ sails of a ship, and metaphcMncally 
in speaking of a moth's wings — But 
DQW I think we have kept the poor 
qaoth long enouf;h under this glass-r~ 
yfe will now let bim fly about where be 
pleases."— So she took the moth, and 
let him f]y out of the window. 

<* Do you know, mamma,'' said Franks 
<^ that I can repeat those two lines, 
about the moths ;• — I wish you would 
say the other lints again for me, ih^ I 
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might learn them all, and then say 
them to my father; I think he would 
like to hear me say them after dinner^ 
to morrow, mamma?" 

" 1 think your father will like to hear 
you repeat them, if you understand 
them all, but not otherwise." 

" I think I do understand them all — 
every one now, mamma, except some- 
thing in the last line, about bees in 
their waxen cells/' 

" You never saw a honey-comb : 
did you, Frank ?" 

" No, mamma, never/' 

** When you see a honey-comb, you 
will know what is meant by the waxen 
cells in which bees live." 




The next morning at breakfast, there 
was part of a honey- comb upon a plate, 
on the breakfast-table; and Frank's mo- 
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ther showed it to him ; and sbe gave 
bUn some ho&ey. — H^ liked the sweet 
tgete of the honey: and he thought the 
honey-comb was very pretty. HismoAher 
gave him a little bit of the honey-comb^ 
which she told him was made of wax. 

'^ It is quite a different scfft of 
wax from sealing-wax, mamm^/' said 
Frank: ^' where does tljiis W9& come 
from, and this pretty honey- comb, and 
this sweet honey ? " 

His mother told bim^ tbitf she would 
show him where they all came from, 
when she had finished gating her break- 
fast — And, after break&st was over, 
she took Frank with her to a cottage, 
belonging! to an old woman in the 
neighbourhood. 

The pld woman was sitting at her 
door turning a small wheel very quick*^ 
]y rouqd, which Frank's mother told him 
iras called a spinning-wbeelvGoogie 
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The old wtMnan poshed her BpiiiDtng-> 
wheel oo one side, aed got up, as soon 
as they came to her door. 

*' Thank yon for tJie good honey you 
sent Its, Mrs. Wbeder/' said Fvmak^s 
mother. 

" You are heartily welcome, ma'tfn^, 
I'm sure/' said the old woman ^ ** but 
it was not / that sent it ; it was my 
grandson sent it to you— '— Gcoqjfe! 
<Jeorge ! are you there ? " 

A little boy came running to thedoor ; 
and he smiled when he saw Frank ; aiMl 
Frank smiled when he saw him; for be 
reeoHefcted that this was the same boy 
to whom he had returned the nuts, which 
he Jiad found dropped near the stile~* 
the same boy, who had brought him 
back his ripe bunch of cherries. 

^< Thank you for the honey you sent 
us/' said Frank's mother to this boy y 
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^' will you be so good as to let as look 
at your bee-hive?— I hear that you have 
a glass bee- hive." 

" Yes, ma*am, I have," said the boy; 
*' and,, if yoii .will be pleased to come 
with me, into the garden, I will show 
it to you — I have a glass bee-hive; and 
I have a straw bee- hive.'* 

Frank and his mother followed the 
boy, who ran across a narrow passage, 
which went straight through the house ; 
and he opened a low gate, and took 
them into a small garden. The paths 
were narrow -, and he said to Franks 
*^ Take care that you do not prick your- 
self against the gooseberry- bushes, as I 
do when I am in a hurry to get by/* 

Frank took care not to prick himself; 
and the boy pointed to his bee-hives, 
and said, *^ There are my bee- hives, 
and there are my bees/' 
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" Did bees make that straw basket ? *K 
said Frank. 

The boy laughed so mach at this 
question, that he could make no an* ^ 
swer; but Frank's mother answiered» 
" No, my dear; the bees did not make 
that straw basket^ that was made by 
men ; but go and look in, through thei 
little pane of glass in that wooden box, 
and you will see what bees make/' 

" Do not you know,*' said the little 
boy, " what bees make? I thought 
every body knew that bees make honey 
and wax/' 

" How can they make honey ? What 
do they make it vf?" said Frank* 

" They collect it; they get itjrom 
flowers," answered his mother: i^nd^ 
she said to the boy, " May I gather 
this honey-suckle?" touching, -a^ho^i 
ney-suckle, whifih. grew i|i;tBMaiwho^ii 
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close beside the place where she 
stood. 

^^'Ym, and wdcdm^, ma'aiti/^ said 
the boy ; << that he^fyey-suokle is miim : 
grandmotiier gave it to me/' 

When Frank's mother had gathered 
tbe boMy-suekle^ she pafled off a part 
of the flower ; and she held that end of 
the flower, which grew next the stalk, to 
Frank's mouth ; and si^ bid him suck 

it 

He sucked it. 

** It has a sweet taste> like honey/* 
said Frank — ** Is that the reason the 
flower iscalled honey-suckle, mamma?** 

** Yes, my dear, I believe it is." 
• <* And have all flowers honey in them, 
lAamma?'' 

<♦ I do not know, my dear; but I 
kfiiowi that some flowers have more ho- 
miy^kk tbem than otheis/* 
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•* Aud ilow do bees get hoMy fn^m 
flowere?" 

^' Look, land you may see a bee now 
settling upon that he«iey*suckle in the 
arbour: you will see all that I have 
seen, if you use your own little eyes.** 

Frank used his own little eyes; aod 
fie saw, that the bee stretched out iVs 
proboscis, or trunk, and put it down 
into the flower, tjbeti drew it back again, 
and flew to another part of the flower, 
setlied agajfn^ sind again put down its 
probosois, ^rew it back, a»id put it to 
itfiiinbuth. 

^< I fancy, niaouna, the bee sucks the 
honey, which it gets in tke flower, from 
its proboscis, every time it puts it to its 
mouth — But I am not sure; btsoause I 
do not see the honey/' . • 

*♦ You are very right not %^ say; tIMt 
you are sure of it, air you do A^ se^ it^ 
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but I believe that the bee 4oes, as yoil 
say, draw the honey from flowers with 
that proboscis ; and then he puts the 
honey into his month, and then swal- 
lows the honey. With a good magnify- 
ing glass, you might see that the pro* 
boscis of the bee is rough, and yoa 
ttighi see the little drops of honey 
sticking to lis The bee gets but one or 
two very small drops of honey from one 
flower.** 

^< What a great deal of work it must 
be, then, for the bees toxoltect as much 
honey as I ate this morning at break- 
fast ! But, mamma, does this bee swal- 
low all the honey it gets from this 
flower?" 

; '< Yes, the bee swallows it ; it keeps 
the honey in a little bag; and the bee 
jfm the power of forcing it up agaia 
firpm ttm bag, whenever it pleases. 
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Usttftliy Ike bee carries the honcj home 
to the feiv^e, And puts ft io the little 
Mraxen cells ; such as those yoa mw in 
the honey^cotiJby to day at bre«|iiilst.'' 

^* And where do /the be€» get 4h6 
wax, manuna, of which they make the 
cells in the honey-comh ? " 

** I am not sare, my dear, what that 
wax is — I believe, thai it is rimde pai^y 
of farina, which the bees eoUect &om 
the flowers, an^ partly of some stitky 
substance in the stomaehs «f be«B& 
Some time or other, you will read tiie 
accounts, which have been written of 
bees, and then you will judge for yom^ 
self/' 

Frank looked through the glass pane, 
into the bee-hive ; but he said» thaft the 
bees crowded so close to one another^ 
that he cot^d not see whatt they wert 
doiag. 
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His mother told him, that some oth^f 
dE7 she would bring him again to see 
the foees at work) and that^ by degrees^ 
perhaps he would distinguish than^ 
and see what they were doing» 

When Frank went home, he said^ 
^* Now mamma, that I know what is 
tneant by the bees in their waxen. cells, 
may I learn those lines, and will you 
repeat them to me?*' 

<^ It is troublesome to me, my dear,** 
said his mother, '* to repeat them so often 
over; but here is a book in which you 
can read them yourself; and you may 
Qow learn them by rote, if you like it" 



Frank: read the lines over and over, 
and tried to learn them by rote; and at 
last he could repeat them, as he thought^ 
perfectly s and one day, after dinner, he 
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Vent to his father, and told liim, that he 
could repeat some pretty lines' to him/ 
if he would give him leave. 

^*Ishall be gladto hear them, Franfk/^ 
said his fathef;) *^ begin and repeat 
them/' So Frank repeated them, with* 
out making any mistakes; and, when he 
had repeated them, his father asked him 
several questions about them, to try 
whether he understood them ; and hi^ 
father Was pleased to find that he really 
did understand; and Frank told him^ 
that his mother had been so good as to 
show him a glow*worm, and a moth,' 
and a bee- hive, and that she had ex- 
plained to him all the words in the 
lines, which he did not at dnt under* 
atand. 

''I am glad, my dear," said his 
father, *< that yon have had so much 
amusement^ and that you h%ve had the 
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perseverance to karn any tkmg wdi, 
tbat you began to learn —But, pray, 
tell me why yon have been continually 
buttoaiiig and unbuttoning the feft 
lileere of your coat, whilst you baire 
been talking to me, and whilst you 
were repeating these ver»e$?" 

<' I do not know, papa," said Fraa^k, 
langhing, ''only I remember, tbat, when 
I was getting the rerses by rote, and 
saying them by myself, I j&rst began 
tmttoning and unbuttoning this sleeve, 
and then I could not say tlie verses so 
well without doing thatJ ' 

'* And do not you remember, Frank,'* 
said bis mother, ^' that I spoke to you, 
several times, afid toM you^ that I was 
afraid you would get a trick, a habit of 
buttoning and unbuitoning that sleeve 
of yours, if you did not take oare?" 

*' Yes, mamma, said Frank } <' and 
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1 stopped whenever you spoke to me, 
and whenever I reooieiDbered it ; but 
then I found nny self doing it again, With-, 
out thinking of it ; and now, whenever 
I am trying to recollect any thing, I can- 
not recollect it half so well without but- 
toning and unbuttoning my sleeve." 

" Give me your right hand," said 
his fathen 

Frank gave bis band to his fathen 

?* Now," said his father,^ " repeat 
those lines to me once more." 

Frank began — . - : 

. ** Stay tby soft-murmaring water^^ gentle rill $ 
*' Hush, whispering wiads '* 

Buth^re he twitched his hand, which 
his father held fast — 
". Hush, whispering winds ■ ■ ■ 

<< Father, I cannot say it whilst yoa 
hold my hand." 

His father let go his hand. 
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Frank iaiEnediately buttoned and ud- 
buttoned hh sfeeve, aad itben repeafted* 
very fluently — 

«« Hash, whSsperiug winds ; ye rostliog kaTes* 

be ftUll ; 
*' Rest, iilver butterflies —^-^ 

But here his father caught hold bf his 
4*ight hand ; and he could g^ no far- 
ther. 

^* My<fear/' said hisfather. " it would 
be very inconvenient to you» if your 
memory was to depend upon yoar but^ 
ton ; for you see, that I can make you 
forgirt all you have lo say in an instant^ 
by only catching hold of your hand/* 

<< But then, papa, if you woold be so 
good as not to catch hold of my hand,*^ 
said Frank, •* you would hear Iww well 
I coUld repeat the lines/* 

" It is of little consequence/ '.said his 
father, <' whether you repeat tbei^e lines 
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tO'dayi or tomorrow •, but it k of gr^at 
C0Dsequence» that you ishoaM not learn 
foolish, awkward triokd: thorefdre, I 
beg yon wilt not day tbem tome again, 
till you can hold yoarself perfectly still 
whilst you are repearting them.'* 



Frank's father and mother went out 
to walk, and Frank went with them. 

■■ *< Oh, I am glad you are going this 
way,'' said Frank, " because now 1 
stiall see the swing." 

His father had had a swing put up 
between two trees. Frank had seen it, 
from the window of the room in which 
he slept ; but he had never yet been 
close to it ; atid be wished very much 
to see it, and to swing in it. 

When he came op to it, he found 
that tbere was a soft cusbion, fastened. 
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XSk the rniddle of tbe rope of ^whiph the 
s^^iog was made* 

One end of; tbe rope was tied, round 
the trunk of a large ash tree, and the 
other end of the rope was tied round 
the trunk of an oak> that was opposite 
to the ash. 

The rope was tied towards the top 
of the trees ; and some of the brancfbes 
of the trees were cut away, so that the 
rope could swing backwards and for- 
wards, without catching in any thing. 

The cushion, which made the seat 
of the swing, hung so near the ground, 
that Frank could reach it; and he asked 
his father, whether he might sit upon 
it. 

His father told him, that he might; 
and he said, '* Take hold of thfi cord on 
QEich side of yoiu, and hold it fast, and 
^our mother and I will swinj; yoi;/' 
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Frank jumped up on the cushion 
directly, and seated himself, and took 
hold of the cord, on each side of him, 
with each of his hands. 

<< You must take care not to let go 
the cord whilst we are swinging you/^ 
said his father, " or perhaps you will 
tumble out of the swing, and be hurt 
— hold up your feet, that they may not 
touch the ground/' , 

<< Iwill not let go, papa: I will hold 
fast,'' said Frank : and his father and 
mother began to swing him backwards 
and forwards ; he liked it very much ; 
but it was a sharp evening in autumn, 
and his father and mother did not like 
to stand still long, to swing him. 

" When you have had twenty more 
swings backwards apd forwards, we 
will stop, Frank," said his father— Sp. 
Frank began to count the swings ^ an^ 
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whilst he was caudting, a leaf fell from 
the tree, and put him out ; and he tried 
to recollect whether the last nnmber of 
swings he had counted to himsdf, was 
rfxor^even: and the moment he be- 
gan to try to recollect Cbis, he let go the 
cord with his right hand; for he was 
gorngto button and unbutton his sleere, 
as he had the habit of doing, when he 
was trying to recollect anjr thing. 

The moment be let go the cord, he 
twisted a Kttle iti the seat, and could 
not catch the cord again ; and he feii 
out of the swing. 

He fell on the grass, and be hurt his 
ancle, but not much. 

*' It is well you were not more hurt,*' 
said his father — *^ If we had been 
swinging you higher, and if you liad 
fallen upon the gravel- walk, instead of 
dn the grass, you might have been wry^ 
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much hurt My dear, why did you 

let go the cord ? " 

" Papa/' said Franks " because I wa$ 
trying to recollect whether it was six 
swings or seven, that I had had/' 

•* Well, and could not you recollect 
that without letting go the cord ?*' 

** No, papa — the t^ing wii$-— that 
I was, I believe, going to button my 
sleeve — I wish I had not that trick/* , 

** You may cure yourself of it, if yon 
take pains to do so,'* $aid hU father^ 

** I wish I could/* S9id Frank: "my 
ancle is not very much hurt, however. 
*— Papa, will you put me into the swing 
again, and I think I shall take more 
care not to let go the cord aow— You 
know I have not had all my twenty 
swings, papa/' 

•'No; you have had but eight/* said 
his father ; ** but I am afraidj tbat» if 
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t were to put you into the swing again^ 
and ifyou were to begin counting again, 
if you should not be able to recollect 
the number, j^ou would let go the cord 
to button your sleeve, and you would 
slip out of the swing again." 

« No, papa," said Frank, ** I think 
this is the very thing, that would cure 
me of that trick, because that I do not 
like to tumble down and hurt myself; 
and I think I should take care, and 
count) and recollect, without buttoning 
or unbuttoning this sleeve— May I try, 
papa ? " 

, His father shook hands with him, and 
said, '* I am glad to see, that you can 
bear a little pain, and that you wish to 
core yourself of this foolish trick — J ump, 
nay boy," said his father ; and Frank 
sprung up, and his father seated him 
io the swing again* 
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He counted^ and held &st by the 
rppe, this time) and jost when be was 
come to the eighteenth swings bis father 
said to him, <' Can you recollect the last 
number yon counted^ without letting ga 
the rope to batlfon your sleeve ? '* 

" Yes, papa," said Frank, <♦ I can : It 
was sefenteen." 

** And you hare had two swings 
since I spoke last; how many does that 
make?'* 

Frank was just going to let go tiie 
cord, to button his sleeve ; but he re- 
collected his former tumble-^ He held 
fast ; and, after thinking for aa instattt, 
answered, '^ Seventeea swings and two 
swings make nineteen swings.'' 
. His father then gave him one good 
swing nsore, and then lifted him out ; 
. 9Xid his mother kbsed Jmn. 

The next day^ his father was going 
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from home; and, when he took leave of 
frank, Frank asked him, if there was 
any thing he could do for him whilst he 
was away — '* May I dust the books in 
your study, papa ? I can do that," said 
Frank. 

. •* I would rather, my dear," said hid 
father, ** that yon should, whilst I am 
away, learn to repeat the lines, which 

you got by heart, without " 

'< I know what you mean, papa ; I 
will try if I can." 

His father went away ; and Franks . 
after be was gone, asked his mother, if 
she would take him to the swing, and 
^wing him, and let him try whether he 
could recollect some of the verses whilst 
he was swinging ; ^* for then, you know^ 
mamma, I cannot move my hands with** 
out tumbling out; and I shall take 
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But his mother said, that she did not 
choose to swing him, whilst his father 
was away; and Frank, soon afterwards, 
said, ** will you be so good, then, mam- 
ma, as to cut off this button, and to 
sew up this button-hole for me, and 
then I cannot button and unbutton it.** 

His mother cut off the button, and 
sewed up the button-hole; and several 
times, when he was trying to repeat the 
lines^ he felt for the button and button- 
hole ; but, when he found that the but- 
ton was gone, and that he could not 
put his finger into the button- hole, he, 
by degrees, left off feeling for them. 

His father staid away a week ; and, 
4n this time, Frank quite cured himself 
of the foolish trick, which he had had, 
and he repeated the lines to himself, 
whilst be held bis bands quite still. 

He asked his mother to sew on the 
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button again, and to open the button- 
bole, the day bis father caoie home ; 
and she did so. 

And when his father came home, and 
after he bad said, " How do you do, 
father ? " Frank cried, " May I say the 
lines now, father ? '' 

** Yes, my dear/' 

He stood opposite to his father, held 
his hands perfectly still, and repeeUed 
the lines without making a single mis- 
take. 

His father was pleased ; and be de- 
sired the servant, who was bringing som€^ 
things of his out of the chaise, in which 
be came, to give him a book, that was 
in the front pocket of the chaise. 

The book was Bewick's History of 
Quadrupeds: it had very pretty prints 
in it. — Fraok's father wrote in a blank 
page at the begtomog of it--^ 
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" This book was given to Franks Oc- 
tober the Q^th, 1798, by his father, as a 
mark of his father^ s approbation for his 
having, at six years old, cured himself of 
a foolish habit'* 

"Read that if you can, Frank,*' said 
his father. 

Frank could not read all the words j 
for lie was not used to read writing; but 
his mother read it to him. 

And Frank liked the prints in thiii' 
book very much, and he said, " Shall 
I read all that is in the book, papa ? " 

"Readonly what you can understand, 
and what entertains you in it, my dear,** 
said his father. 



Frank was kneeling upon a chair, 
beside the table upon which his mother 
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wa$ writing. He was looking at the 
prints in bis Bewick, and every mi* 
nute he exclainaed, " Ob, niamma, look 
at tlus!-^Manoma, here is a very pretty 
print ! Only look at this one, maaima 
— the old, old man, going over a narrow 
bridge, aad his dog leading bim — He is 
a blind man, I suppose ; and the wind 
has blowQ bis hat piT; and it is raining 
very hard-^Pray look, mamma!" 

His mother put down her pen ; and 
$he Ipoked at the print, which she said 
was very pretty. 

" But now, Frank," added she, " do 
not interrupt me any more." 

Frank was silent after this ; but, 
whenever he turned over a new leaf, 
he put down both his elbows upon the 
table, to look at the new print; and be 
shook the table, so that his mother could 
not write; wherefore she at last de- 
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sired him to take his bodk to another 
table. 

He did so; but he said, that he could 
not see nearly so well as when he was 
nearer to the light, 

" If you had not disturbed tfie," said 
his mother, *' I should not have sent 
you away from this table. You should 
consider what is agreeable to others, or 
they will not consider what is agreeable 
to you." 

*« Mamma/* said Frank, " if you will 
let me come back to the table where 
you are sitting, I will take care not to^ 
shake the table." 

His mother told Frank, that he might 
come; and he took care not to shake 
the table. 

A little while after this, he was trying 
to draw the old ttian, going over the' 
bridge, t^dmpey; a littte dbg, that was* 
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in the room» jumped up, suddenly, 
behind Frank's chair, and shook the 
table. 

** Fie ! Pompey i fie !— down ! down T 
cried Frank — ** I don't like you, Pom- 
pey, at all." 

" Why don't you like Pompey?" 
said Frank's mother — ** you generally 
are very fond of him/' 

** Yes, mamma, so I am^fond of him, 
generally ; but I don't like him now,^ 
because be shook me, and hindered me 

drawing Oh, Pompey! Pompey! 

again you gave my elbow a great shake 
Look, mamma, just as I was draw^ 
ing the old man's nose, he shook me." 

*' Who? the old man?" 

*f No, mamma, but Pompey. Just 
as 1 was drawing the old man's nose, 
Pompey shook me, and made me make 
the old man's nose as W|;e as.his whole 
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head—! — Ob, Pompey! you hare 
spoiled my old man entirely — But 
I'll rub out his nose, and draw it over 
again/* 

Just as Frank had finished drawing 
the old man's nose over again, the dog 
shook him again; and Frank was angry 

** Don't shake, Pompey — 1 have 

bid you several times not to shake| Bad 
still you go on shaking — Naughty Pom* 
pey ! Why don't you do as you are 
bid?" 

^' Perhaps the dog does not under- 
stand you," said Frank's mother. 

. " Well, but it is very disagreeable 
that he should shake the table I 
don't like him at all to night." 

Here Frank began struggling with 
Pompey. Pompey had his fore paws 
upon the table ; and Frank was trying 
to drag him back by the bind legs^ but 
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nil this struggling shdok the table very 
fAoch. 

*• Frdtik, I don't like either ybu, or 
Pompey, now," said Frank's miother, 
** b^canse you bdth of yoo shake the 
ifltble, so that I cannot writer— Look, 
Iiere is an O that is as crooked as your 
did man^s nose." 

^M am very sorry, ttiamma," said 
Frank ^ *•• but will you be so kind as 
(o pttt Pompey oat of the room ; and 
then we shall all be quiet and happy 
. > M «You know you sent me to another 
table when I was troublesome; and 
itwfy if you put Pompey out of the 
foom, he cannot be troublesome to u? 
any more/' 

^* Very true," said his mother ; send 
ihe put Pompey out of the room. 
. " I am glad he ts gone,*' cried Frank: 
^* 1K)W I can draiir nicely," 
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*• And now I c^n write niaely,^ said 
his piotber. 

*^ M^mma, are you glad when I go 
out of the room» after I have been trpn- 
blesome^ as we are nows tbat we hav^. 
got rid of Pompey ?" 

*• Yes/' 

** But when I am not tpouWegwme* 
yon are ppt gM when I go out of the 
room." 

" No; I am glad to haye you with 
me, when you B^t^ not troublesome." 

•* And ypujiire more glad %q have me 
with you when I am useful to you, as I 
was yesterday, when I helped you ta 
out open the leaves of those new books, 
which you wanted to read — You liked 
9ie very much then, when you said I 
was useful to you/' 

^* Yes; people like tho^e that are 
useful to them." 
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^' 4nd I like to be liked, mamma, bjr 
you, more than by any body, so I will 
try always to be as useful to you as I 
can — I can be useful to you now, 
mamma, if you will give me leave/' 

" I will give you leave, and welcome, 
Frank,*' said his mother, smiling — So 
Frank went for a little bit of wood, 
which his father bad given to him; and 
he cut it with his knife, into the shape 
of a wedge: and he put this wedge 
under one of the legs of the table, which 
was shorter than the other legs; and 
the table was now muqh steadier than 
it was before. 

** Now, mamma,'' said Frank, *' trj*^ 
to shake the table, and you will feel 
bow steady it is*^I can put my elbows 
upon it now, without shaking it; and, 
I dare say, even Pompey would not 
shake it, if he was to leap up as he did 
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jqst now — Is not my wedge tt$efu^ 
mamaia ? " 

" Yes J thank you for it, my dear/' 

^^ And now, mammaj may I open the 
door, i^nd let poor Pompey in again ; for 
Ivs cannQt easily $hake us now ?" 

Frank*s mother told him that he 
might let Poqnpey in again ; and wfaen 
Frank opened the door he saw Ponapeyji 
sitting upon his bind legs, balding 
something up in his fore paws. 

" Oh, mamma, it is my glove," cried 
Frapk; *^ the glove that I lost yesterday 
— Useful Pompey ! I like you for finding 
my glove« — Useful Pompey ! — Come 
ip, useful Pompey ! " 



. Oh£ evening, at tea-time, th^re was 
a small plum cake upon a plate, oatiie 
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tea-table ; and there was a knife beside 
the plate. Frank's father and noother^ 
and two of his brothers, were sitting 
round the table; his mother was begin* 
ning to pour out the tea; and she called 
to Frank, and said to him, '< My dear, 
cut this plum cake into five pieces for 
us; and take care, that you make all the 
pieces of the same size, for your father, 
and your two brothers, and yourself, and 
me; and give us each a just share.'' 

Frank began to cut the cake ; but, 
by mistake, he divided it into six parts, 
instead of into five. 

. " Mamma," ^aid he, « what shall I 
do with this bit? I have five without it; 
one for you, and one for my father, and 
one for my brother Edward, and one for 
my brother Harry, and one for myself — 
What shall I do with this bit that is 
left?*' 
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^ What is it most just to do with 
it?" 

*^ I think I had better keep it my- 
self, mamma, because it belongs to no- . 
body; and I should have it for the 
trouble of cutting the cake for every 
body." 

" No/' said his brother Henry, ** I do 
not think that would be just, becausct 
then, you would be rewarded for mak- 
ing a mistake ; if you had cut the cake 
rightly^ there would not be this bit to 
spare." 

*« Well," said Frank, " I do not think 
it would be just, that I should have it; 
but who, then, shall I give it to ? — I 
will give it to you, mamma, because I 
like to give it to you best . . No, I 
will give it to papa, because he likes 
plum cake better than you do— —Stay, 
I will give it to you, good Henry, be- 
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c^s^ you (pepped my kite for ca e; ■■ > 
No, indeed, I must give it to poor Ec|- 
wurd, because Jie hfid up cherry pi§, to 
day, at dinner." 

" But," said his mother, " wh^t right 
have you, Frank, togivetl^i^bitofc^ke 
to poor Edward, because he had no 
cherry pie tocjay, at dinner; or to good 
Henry, l[)ecause he mended yo^^r kite ; 
or to your father, becaqse be ioves pli^iofi 
cake better t^han I do ; or to me, be- 
cause you lik^ to give it to roe? — What 
right have you to give it away to aqy 
olus?" 

«* Mamma, you said, that I was to 
^Y§ ?»oh of you your just share; and 
I thought I was to be judge." 

" Remj^mber, that I desired yoiu to 
4ivide the cake into Ave pieces, all of 
the same..si2e; you wer^ tp judge lit>QUt 
the size of the pieces^ aj^d ypu watp ta 
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take care, that we have each our jusf 
share; but you are going to give one 
of us twice as much as any of the 
others." 

*^ I cannot make the pieces the rights' 
size, now, mamma.** 

•* But you can give us each equal 
quantities of cake ; cannot you ? " 
«* How, maihma ?" 
" Think —When you are trusted to' 
divide any thing, you must take the 
trouble, Mr. Judge, to consider how^ 
it is to be done fairly.^* 

Frank took the trouble to think ; and 
he then cut the spare bit of cake into 
five equal par^s ; and he put these parts 
by the side of the five large pieces of 
cake; and he gave one of the large 
pieces, and one of the little pieces, to 
each person ; and he then said, " I be- 
lieve I have divided the cake fairly now.** 
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-yr Everybody prespntjaid " Fir^/' ^qd 
^erylDody looked carefully %t each of the 
si^are^j and tlier^ appeared exactly Jhp 
same quantity in each share — So e^pli 
]^^$o^i took their portion j ^nd all were 
satisfied — Justice satisfies eypry body. 
j **J\Iy dje^r Frapk," s^id bjs mptber, 
" as yop h^ve divided the cal^e sq f{i^rly| 
let us see how you will diyi^ tbe sggar^ 
t^fit w^ qppn (|)§ tpp of the C^Jtu^i and 
wl^icl^ is npw brq^^p and pr«mbW<J te 
piepps in the plj^te-TTT^V'^ all like tbst 
sugar ; divide it eqos^Hy ai^ppgs^ lis." 
: " But thi^ will be very difilcult tp 4o, 
Tf\9j^m^,*' §9\d Frank, ^' becaqse the 
piec^ of sugar are s^U of such different 
sf^e^ and shapes; and here $tre sp many 
cruni^ of cake mixed with the crums pf 
sugar, I do not know how I shall ever 
divide it exactly — Will it do, if I do not 
divide quite exactly, mamma ? '* 
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•< No/* said hh tnottier, *^ t beg you 
will divide it quite exactly : you can do 
it, ifytm take tiife right w^y M do it." 
' Fratik fli*st took oiit *ll the largest bits 
6f sugar*, ^M laM therii upoti one ano- 
ther', and broke off the corners and edges 
till he thought he made five of them of 
the sam6 Size exactly; and then he di- 
vided the' Cfuifjs, and little broken bits, 
into five hestps, which life thought seemed 
to be of the same size. 

But, when he had done, his brother 
Henry said, " This heap next me is a 
great deal larger than any of the 
others." 

And Edward said, " My heap is 
tafier than yoxTrs; but it is not so closely 
squeezed together ; and that makes a 
great diflfefence/* 

Attd his 'father ^aid, ** Frank, ray 
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large bit of sugar is twice as big as your 
largest bit." 

*^ Ob, no, indeed, papa, I measured 
them ; and they are exactly the same 
size: put yours upon mine, and you 
shall see — Look papa — not the least 
corner, or crum, difference. 

*^ They are of the same length and 
breadth, I acknowledge,*' said his fa- 
ther ; *^ but they are not of the same 
thickness.** 

'' Oh, thickness ! I never thought of 
thickness.** 

" But you should think of it,** said 
his father, " because— Look here— If 
I was to cut my bit of sugar, which is 
twice as thick as yours, into two ^slices, 
each of those slices would be as longs 
and as broad, and as thick, as your bit is 
now^ md I should Ijiave two bits of the 
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same size as yours — twice as much as 
you.'' 

"Ah! so you would — Thickness 
does make a great difference — Ti\en 
how shall I manage; for, if I oegin to 

cut the sugar, in your way, in slice.s • 

Look, papa, it all crumbles-— Indeed ttie 
crums are the most easily divided, I 
will crumble it all, and then divide the 
crums amongst you, and then I shall 
have no difficulty about the thickness.'* 

So Frank pounded the sugar with 
a spoon, till it was all become a fine 
powder, and then he divided it into 
heaps ; but still, people did not agree, 
that his heaps were all of the same size. 

" We can measure them," said 
Frank; and he put one of the heaps 
into a tea-spoon ; it did not quitx:^ fill 
the spoon — another of the heaps filled 
the spoon higher than the brim — An- 
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/ • 
Other was exactly a spoonful — Frank 

added to one beap^ and took from an- 
other/ 

** You squeeze the sugar in the spoon, 
and that will make more go in than 
there should/' said Henry. 

"Indeed! Indeed!" said Frank, '^ it 
cannot be divided more exactly. It is 
impossible to divide the sugar more ex-- 
actly than I have done it now; is not it» 
mamma ? '* 

" I cannot say, that it is impossible 
to divide it more exactly,*' said his mo- 
ther, smiling ; " but, as far as I can 
^uess, by looking at your heaps, they 
seem to be of the same size s I cannot, 
however, be sure, merely by looking at 
them, that they contain exactly equal 
quantities." 

*^ How then could you be sure ? I 
do not feel any difference, mamma. 
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Perhaps I could find out by weighing 

them in ^ pair of scales Papa, will 

you be so good as to lend me the scales 
in which you were weighing — mo- 
ney, I believe, yesterday ?" 

" No, my dear," said his father, ** the 
saucers of those scales are made of 
brass; and you must not put any thing, 
that you are going to eat, near brass, 
because the rust of brass is poisonous 
I will lend you another pair of 
scales, which are made of ivory ; and 
in these you may weigh your suga r 
Go for these scales : they are upon the 
table, that is on the right band side of 
the window, in my study. As you 
are used to find your way about the 
house in the dark you will readily find 
what you want." 

Frank found the scales, and weighed 
bis heaps of sugar very carefully. He 
was surprised to find, that there was so 
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much difference in the weight of the 
faeaps^ which he thought were exactly 
of the same size. By patiently adding 
and taking away^ he at iast^ however^ 
made them each of the same weight, 
and every body was then satisfied with 
the accuracy of his division. 

" Now, Frank, eat your own share of 
cakf\ and drink his dish of tea, which 
has grown quite cold, whilst you have 
been dividing and weighing/* said his 
mother. And, whilst Frank and his 
brothers were eating their shares of 
plum-cake, Frank's father said, that, if 
they pleased, he would read a short 
|5tory to th^m. 

The boys said, that they should lik^ 
to hear a story ; and the story, that he 
read, was out of Sandford and Merton — 
Cyrus's judgment about the two coats. 
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One day, Frank went with his mo- 
ther to a shop in a town : it was a shop 
where gloves, and ribands, and caps, 
and hats, were sold. His mother, after 
she had bought some gloves, which she 
wanted, went into a little room behind 
the shop to see a poor giri, who was 
ill. 

" Frank,'* said his mother, " stay ia 
this shop till I come back again." 

Frank staid in the shop; and, whilst 
he was there, a carriage stopped at the 
door : and a lady got out of the car- 
riage, and came into the shop where 
jPrank was : she asked to look at some 
ribands ; and, whilst the shopman was 
looking in some little drawers for 
ribands, the lady turned to look at 
Frank, and said, /' Does this little boy 
.beloqg to you?" meaning the shop- 
keeper. 
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" Oh, no, ma'am ; he belongs to a 
lady, who is just gone into the next 
room ;" and t|je shop-keeper mentioned 
the name of Frank's mother. 

The moment the lady heard this, she 
smiled at Frank, called him to her, 
kissed him, and told him he was a 
charming little creature. She then 
asked him several questions; and Frank 
was pleased by her smiling. at him and 
praising him ; and he began to talk to 
her; and then she said he was the 
finest boy she had ever seen in her life; 
and he liked her still better. 

She was rolling up some riband in a 
paper, upon which some words were 
printed ; and she asked him whether he 
could read any of those words. " Oh, 
yes," said Frank; and he read, " Sars- 
nets, modes, and peelings — the most 
fashionable assortment." 
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The lady stopped his mouth by kiss- 
ing him ; and she told him he was a 
very clever little fellow indexed. 

Frank thought he should appear to 
her still cleverer, if he repeated the 
pretty verses, which he had learned by 
heart.— «^ — ** Oh, what a memory he 
has ! I never r heard any thing so well 
repeated I" exclaimed the lady. 

Frank went on to tell her the history 
of his having cured himself of the trick 
of buttoning and unbuttoning his coat; 
and he told her that his father had given 
him a book; and he repeated, word for 
word, what his father had written at the 
beginning of his book. 

To all this the lady listened with a 
smiling countenance j and Frank was 
going on, talking about himself, when 
bis mother came out of the room at the 
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back of the shop; ^nd she caUed Frank, 
and took him home with her. 

The next day, his mother, who usually 
let Frapk read to her a little every day, 
told him that be might bring his book 
to her and read. He began to read ; 
and he made several mistakes ; and his 
mother said, ^^ Frank, you are not 
minding what you are about this morn- 

mg- 

Frank read on, more carefully : and 
when he had read about half a page, 
without making any mistake, be stopped 
short, and said to his mpther, ^' But 
mamma, you do not praise me as the 
lady in the shop did/' 

" I do not flatter you, my dear,'' said 
bis mother. 

" What is flattering me, mampaa ! *^ 

** Flattering you, my dear, is prais- 
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ing you more than you deserve to be 
praised." 

" Did the lady in the shop flatter me, 
mamma?" 

" i do not know ; for I was not by : 
I did not hear what she said." 

" Slie said — I feel, mamma, I do not 
know why, ashamed to tell you all she 
said to me — She said, I was a charm- 
ing little creature, and that I was the 
finest boy she had ever seen in her life; 
land she said, I was a very clever little 
boy indeed, when I read something 
about sarsnets and modes, that was 
printed on a paper, in which she was 
rolling up some riband; and when I 
repeated the verses to her, mamma, she 
said she never heard any thing so well 
repeated in her hfe." 

" And did you believe all this, 
Frank?" 
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" Not quite^ mamma — I made some 
mistakes, when I was repeating the 
verses ; and she did not take notice of 
that." 

'' And did you understand what you 
read about sarsnets and modes ? " 

" Oh, mamma, I was sure you would 
ask that question ! How came it that the 
lady never asked me that? — And there 
was soniething about fashionable as^ 
sortment — She kissed me for reading 
that; and all the tinie I did not under* 
stand those words. When you kiss 
tne, and praise me, mamma, I feel quite 
sure, that I have done something welU 
or good ; I know what you are pleased 
with me for ; but I did not know ex-* 
actly why that lady was so much pleased 
with me ; do you know, mamma ?** 

" No, ray dear ; and I am not 9ure 
that she was much pleased with you." 
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^* Oh^ yes, mamma, I think she really 
was very much pleased with me, though 
she was a foolish woman and did not 
know why." 

" Did not know why she was a fool- 
ish woman, do you mean } '' 

^' No, mamma; but did not knaw 
why she was pleased with me.'' 

'* In that respect," said his mother, 
laughing, ^* it seems, that you were as 
foolish as she was." 

" But, mamma," said Frank, " why 
are not you quite sure, that she liked 
me?" 

" Because, niy dear, I have often 
heard people tell children, that they 
were sweet creatures, and charming 
dears, and clever fellows ; and I have 
observed, that these people forget the 
charming dears as soon as they are 
out of sight."^ 
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" You and my father never do so : 
do you ?" 

\' Never." 

" I had rather, that you and papa 
should praise me, and like me, than the 
lady I saw in the shop. I think I wa9 
very foolish to tell her what my father 
wrote in my book, because I suppose 
she did not care about it." 

" You will be wiser another time,'* 
said his mother — "Now put on yoqr 
hat, and let us go to look at the bees, 
at work in the glass bee- hive/' 

They went to the old woman's cot- 
tage ; and the little boy opened the 
garden gate; and Frank, went to the 
bee-hive, to observe the bees, whilst 
bis mother sat down in the arbour, and 
took a book out of her pocket, in whicU 
she read for some time. It entertained 
Frank more, to day, to look at the bees, 
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than it did the first morning he came 
to look at them, because he saw more 
distinctly, what they were doing — And 
when he had attended to the bees^ as 
long as he liked, he went to the arbour, 
where his mother was sitting; and he 
asked her wheth&r he might go and talk 
to the little boy, who was now weed- 
ing in the garden. 

His mother said, that she would ra- 
vther that he should not talk to this little 
boy, but she went to him herself, and 
thanked him for letting Fr^nk look at 
his bee-hive; and she told him, that, if 
he would come to her house, she would 
give him a pair of strong shoes. 

Then she took Frank by the hand, 
and went to the cottage. 

Somebody was talking to the old 
woman, very eagerly, about washing a 
gown. 
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The person, wha was talking, was a 
maid- servant ; and she had a mastia 
gown in her hand, which, she said, her 
mistress had desired her to take to be 
washed. 

This old woman was a washer-wo* 
man. 

" Look here!" said the maid, show* 
ing the bottom of the muslin gown, on 
which there were the marks of sboes^ 
which bad trodden upon it, and on 
which there was the mark of a large bole, 
that had been mended, ** Look here! 
what a piece of work I have had this 
morning. Yesterday, my mistress came 
home with her gown torn and dirtied 
in this manner; and she told me it was 
all done by a little mischievous, trouble- 
some, conceited brat 6f a boy, that she 
met with in the milliner's shop at 
:;:,_ ' g where $he was yesterday/^ 
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Whilst the maid was saying this, she 
did net see Frank or bis mother ; for 
her back was turned towards the door 
through which they came. 

** Ob, mamma!" cried Frank, " Ire- 
member^ that was the gown the lady 
had on, who called me a charming little 
fellow, and who praised^ I mean the 
other word, flattered me so much ; but 
now she calls me a little mischievous, 
troublesome, conceited brat, only be- 
cause I trod upon her gown by accident, 
and tore it — I did not know I had torn 
it — 1 remember I caught my foot in it, 
"When you called me to come away with 
you. Mamma, if I hs^d torn or dirtied 
your gown, I do not think you would 
bave been so angry with me. The next 
time any body begins to flatter me, and 
to tell me I am a charming little dear, 
I shall recollect all this^ and I shall not 
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repeat my verses, nor tell them what 
papa wrote in my book.'*' 



Frank, wlio had seen the little boy 
to whom the bee-hive belonged weed'uig 
the beds in the garden, said to his mo- 
ther one morning, " Mamma, 1 should 
like to try to weed some of the borders 
in your garden, as that little boy weeds 
the beds in his grandmother's garden," 

Frank's mother said, that he might 
weed one of the borders in her ga^rden; 
and she lent him a little hoe; and be 
went to work, and weeded a piece of 
the border very carefully ; and his mo* 
ther looked at it, when he had done, 
and said, that it was very well done* 

" The same day, at dinner, Frank's 
father gave liim a bit of cheese; and his 
mother was surprised to see Frank take 
this cheese oft' his plate, and put it be* 
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twiKt his fore finger and his middle fin^ 
ger; then ha took a piece of bread and 
stuck it betwixt bis middle finger and his 
fourth finger» and then he took a large 
mouthful of the cheese^ and a large 
mouthful of the bread, so that his mouth 
was filled in a very disagreeable manner. 

" Pray, Frank," said his mother, 
•* what are you about ? " 

Frank's mouth was not empty for 
nearly a minute; and he could make no 
answer. 

" Wh/ere did you learn this new me- 
thod of eating bread and cheese ? '' 

** Mamma,'^ said Frank, ** I saw the 
little boy in the cottage eating bis thread 
land chees^e, after he had done weed- 
ing; and he ate it just in this way." 

^' And why should yw act in that 
.way, because you saw him do so ? " 

** Mamma, I thought you liked that 
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little boy; I thought he was a veiy 
gooJ boy 5 do not you remember his 
bringing me back the hunch of ripe 
cherries, that I dropped ? You called 
him an honest Httle fellow; and.do iioi 
you remember, that he has been veiy 
good-natured, in telling us ail he knew 
about bees, and in letting me look at 
his glass bee-hive? And you kooir, 
mamma, this morning, you said, wl^ea 
you saw liim at work, that he was veiy 
industrious ; did not you?" 

** Yes, I did ; I think he is very in- 
dustrious, and that he was good natured 
in letting you look at his glass bee-hive, 
and honest in returning to you the bunch 
of ripe cherries, which you dropped : but 
what has all this to do with his method 
of eating bread and cheese ?*' 

" I do not know, mamma,'' said 
Frank;, after thinking a little while—* 
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** Nothing to do with it. But I thought 
you would be pleased to see me do 
every thing hke him, because you were 
pleased this morning when you saw me 
weeding like him.*' 

" You may weed like him/' said 
Frank's mother, " without eating like 
him; he. weeds well, but he eats dis- 
agreeably — I shall be glad to see you 
as honest, and as good-natured, and as 
industrious as he is ; but I should be 
sorry to see you imitate his manner of 
eating, because that is disagreeable. 
Sensible people do not imitate, every 
thing, which they see others do ; they 
imitate only what is useful or agreeable.** 

Frank took the bread and cheese 
from betwixt his fore finger and his 
middle finger, and between' his middle 
finger and his fourth fingei*; and he put 
the cheese upon his plate, and did not 
any longer imitate the manner in which 
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he bad seen the little boy in the cot* 
tage cram his mouth. 

" Did you ever bear/' said Frank'9 
father, ^' of the manner in which apes 
are sometimes caught ? '' 

** No, papa.'* 

<< Apes are apt to imitate every thing 
which they see done; and they cannot^ 
as. you can, Frank, distinguish what is 
useful and agreeable, from what is 
useless or disagreeable — they imitate 
every thing without reflecting. Men» 
who want to catch these apes, go un- 
der the trees in which the apes live ; 
and the men take with them basins with 
water in them, in which they wash their 
own hands. They rub their hands, and 
wash, and wash, for some time, till they 
perceive, that the apes are looking at 
them ; then the men go away, and carry 
with them the basins of water; and 
they leave under the treies large heavy 
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wooden basins, filled with pitch — You 
have seen pilch, Frank : you know, that 
it is a \ety sticky substance. The apes, 
as soon as the men are out of sight, come 
down IVotti the trees, and go to the ba- 
sins to wash their hands, in imitation 
of" the men. The apes dip their hands 
into the pitch ; and the pitch sticks to 
their hairy hands ; and the apes cannot 
draw their hands out of the pitch* Now 
these animals usually run upon all fours.'* 

" All fours, papal" interrupted Frank, 
" how is that?'' 

" As you run, upon your hands and 

feet upon the carpet, sometimes.- 

The apes cannot run well, for want of 
their hands, and because the woodea 
bowls, which stick to their hands, are so 
heavy. The men, who left these bowls, 
come back, and find the apes caught in 
this manner." 
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^' I think these apes are very foolish 
animals," said Frank. 

** So do I,** said his father: " no ani- 
mals are wise, who imitate what they see 
done, without considering the reason 
why it is done^" 



Frank asked his mother^ if she would 
take him again to the cottage garden, 
to see the bees at work in the glass 
bee-hive; but his mother answered, 
" I am afraid to take you there again, 
till I am sure that you will not imitate 
the little boy in every thing which yoa 
see him do; for instance — " 

•* Oh, mamma ! " said Frank, " I 
know what you are going to say — But 
to day, at dinner, you shall see, that I 
will not eat in that disagreeable way.^* 

His mother attended to him several 
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days ; and when she obserred^ that he 
did not imitate this boy any more, in 
his manner of eating, she took him 
again to the cottage. 

The old woman was spinning ; and 
Frank stopped to look at her spinning- 
wheel ; and he asked his mother, what 
was the use of what the old woman 
was doing. 

She told him, that the woman was 
twisting a kind of coarse thread, and 
that her spinning-wheel was a ma- 
chine, which helped her to do this 
quickly. 

His mother then asked Frank, whe- 
ther he knew where the thread was 
found, or how it was made. 

" No, mamma," said Frank. 

^* It is. made of a plant, called flax, 
my dear," said his mother^-*^* I think 
you went with me^ lastsummer^ through 
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a field in which yoa savv flax — You 
took notice of its pretty blue flowers." 

Frank said, that he did remember 
this; but that he could not imagine how 
the thread, which he saw upon the spin- 
ning-wheel, could be made from that 
green plant with the blue flowers. 

His mother told him, that she would 
show him, whenever she had an oppor- 
tunity. 

The old woman, who was spinning, 
told Frank's mother, that a neighbour of 
hers was this very day hackling some 
flax, and that, if she liked to let .Frank 
see how it was done, she would show 
her the way to the house where her 
neighbour lived. 

" I should like to see what is meant 
by hackling flax," said Frank. 

" Then come with us, and you shall 
«ee," said bis mother. 
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Frank followed his mother to another 
cottage, where he saw a woman beat- 
ing, with the edge of a thin bit of 
wood, something, which he thought 
looked a little like very yellow dry 
hay; but his mother told him, that 
this was flax. 

As the woman beat it, a great deal of 
dust and dirt fell out of it, upon the 
ground ; and, by degrees, the flax, which 
she held in her hand, looked cleaner and 
cleaner, and finer and finer, till, at last, 
it looked like yellow hair. 

** But, mamma,'* said Frank, " the 
flax, which 1 saw last summer, growing 
in a field near this house, had long green 
stalks and blue flowers; and I saw no 
yellow threads, like these — Is this a dif- 
ferent kind of flax? '\ 

" No, my dear ; this is the same flax. 
The blue flowers have withered an4 
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died. When the blue flowers began to 
wither, the woman pulled up all the 
green stalks, and bound them together 
in bundles, and put these bundles under 
water, where she left them for about a 
fortnight; that during this time, the 
green outside of the stalk deoayed, and 
the stringy part remained ; that she then 
untied the bundles, and spread them 
out, near a fire, to dry ; that, in a few 
days, they were dried, and then she 
brought the flax home — And this,*' said 
she, showing Frank a bit of the &ax, 
which the woman had not yet beaten 
and cleaned, << this is the flax as it looks 
after it has been soaked in water and 
dried." 

'^ And what is going to be done to it 
now, mamma?" said Frank, who ob- 
served, that the woman was now placing 
two small boards before her, on which 
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were stuck, with their points upright^ 
several rows of steel pins -, their points 
were as sharp as needles. 

** I am going to hackle the flax, mas- 
iev,*^ said the woman : and she began 
to comb the flax with these steel combs 
— She drew the flax through the steel 
pins, several times. The board, into 
which the pins were stuclc, was fastened 
upon the table; and, as the woman 
drew the flax through the pins, it was 
disentangled, and combed smooth. 

^* Mamma,'' said Frank, ^< it is just 
like combing hair out, only the woman 
^oes not move the comb, but ^he draws 
the hair — the flax^ I mean, through 
it." 

The pins in one of the boards were 
much smaller, and placed closer toge« 
ther, than those in the other board. 

*< This is the large comb, and this is 
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the small-toothed comb, mamma," said 

Frank. 

• And when the flax had been drawn 

through these fine pins, there was not 

a tangle left in it : and it looked smooth, 

bright, and shining, and of a light yellow 

colour. 

Frank's mother showed him thatthis 
looked the same as what he had seen 
on the old woman's spinning-wheel. 

They, went back to the spinning- 
whe^l ; and the old woman sat down, 
and spun a little ; and Frank saw, that 
the thrq^ds of the flax were twisted 
together — He did not exactly know 
how; anji his mother told him, that 
he must not expect to find out how it 
was done, by looking at it for a few 
minutes. 

Frank said, *' Mamma, I feel tired j 
my eyes are tired of looking; and I 
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am fired with thinking about this spin- 
ning-wheel." 

*^ Then do not think any more about 
it now; go and run in the garden: 
and Frank ran into the garden ; and he 
jumped and sang; then he listened to 
the birds, who were singing; and he 
smelled the flowers, particularly rose- 
mary and balm, which he had neter 
smelled before ; and he heard the hum- 
ming of bees near him, as he was smell* 
ing to the rosemary ; and he recollected 
that he had not looked at the bees, this 
day ; so h6 ran to the glass bee-hive, and 
watched them working. 

And afterwards he ran back to his 
mother and said, *' I am quite rested 
now, mamma — I mean I do not feel 
tired of thinking about the spinning- 
wheel. May I look at the woman 
^piomng again ? " 
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"Yes, my dear." ' * * 

Frank went into the cottage, and' 
looked at the old woman, who was 
spinning. 

" Would you like to try to spin a bit, 
dear?" said the old woman* 

*' Yes, J should," said Frank ; « it- 
looks as if it was very easy to do it j but 
perhaps it is not; for I remember, I 
could not plane with the carpenter's 
plane, though it seemed very easy when 
he was doing it." 

Frank tried to spin, but he broke the 
thread almost at the first trial ; however, 
the old woman clapped her hands and 
said, " That's a pretty dear ! He spins 
as well as I do, I declare !" ♦ 

" Oh, no, no, no," said Frank ; " I 
know I cannot spin at all;" and he 
looked ashamed, and left the spinning-r 
wheel, and turned away from the old 
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woman^ and went back to his n)0* 
ther. 

She walked home with him; and, asr 
they were walking home,> his mother* 
said to him, " Do you know why ydu^ 
came back just now, Frank ? " 

«' Yes, mamma, because the woman 
called me pretty dear, and told me,, that 
I could spin as well as she could: and you 
know I could not ; so that was flattering^ 
me; and I do not like people that flat'-? 
ter me — I remember the lady in the shop, 
who flattered me, and afterwards called 
me a mischievous brat — But I do not 
much like to think of that. -t. Mamma, 
of what use is that brown thread, whicb 
the old woman made of the flax ? " 

*• Of that brown thread, linen is' 
made, my dear." 

" But linen is white^ mamma: how 
is the brown thread made white?" 
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** It 18 left in a place where the sun 
shines upon it; and there are other 
ways of making linen white^ which I 
cannot now explain to you. Making 
linen white is called bleaching it." 

^' Can you explain to me, mamma^ 
how thread is made into linen?'* 

^' No, my dear, I cannot ; but per« 
haps your father, when you are able to 
understand it, may show you how peo** 
pie weave lineu in a loom." 



One night, when Frank's brother 
Henry was with him, they were talking 
of Henry's garden. 

Henry said, " Next spring, I intend 
to sow some scarlet runners, or French 
beans, in my garden." 

"Whereabouts in your garden?'* 
said Frank. 
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Henry tried to describe to him where- 
abouts; but Frank could not understand 
him; so Henry took his pencil out of 
his pocket and said, " Now, Frank, I 
will draw for you a map of my garden ; 
and then you will understand it/' 

He drew the shape of his garden 
upon paper ; and he niarked where all 
the little walks went, and wjiere the^ 
rose-bush stood, and where the sally 
fence was ; and .he drew all the borders, 
and printed upon each of , the borders 
the name of what was planted there 
when Frank last saw it. 

Frank, after he had looked at this 
drawing for a little while, understood 
it, and saw the exact spot in which Hen- 
ry intended to sow his scarlet runners. 

"So this is what you called a map," 
said Frank ; " but it is not like the maps 
in papa's study." 
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" They are maps of countries^ not of 
little gardens," said Henry. 

** I suppose they areof the same use to 
other people, that the little map of your 
garden was to me — to show them where- 
abouts places are — But, Henry, what 
are those odd-shaped^ crooked bits of 
jvood, which hook into one another, and 
which I thought you called a map ?'* 

** That is a map pasted upon wood; 
and the shapes of the different places 
are cut out, through the paper, and 
through the wood ; and then they can 
be joined together again, exactly in the 
same shape, that they were in at first." 

<* I do not understand how you 
mean," said Frank. 

Henry cut out the different beds 
and walks, in the little map, which he 
had drawn of his garden ; and when he 
had separated the parts, he threw them 
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down upon the table, before Frank, 
and asked him to try if he could put 
them together again, as they were be- 
fore. 

After some trials, Frank did join them 
all together ; and he told Henry, that 
he should very much like to try to put 
his wooden map together, and that he 
would be very much obliged to him, if 
he would lend it to him. 

"I am afraid,*' said Henry, " to lend 
you that map, lest you should lose any 
of the parts of it." 

** I will not lose them, I assure you.'* 

" I tried every day for a week," said 
Henry, ** before I was able to put it all 
together; and after I had done with it 
every day, I put it into the box belong- 
ing to it ; and I regularly counted all 
the bits, to see that I had them right/* 

^< I will count them eyery day, before 
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I put. them by, if you will lend thdm to 
me/' said Frank. 

" If you will promise me to do so," 
said Henry, " I will lend you my map 
for a week.'* 

Frank was eagerly goiiig to say 
" Yes, I will prdmise yoiiy' when he felt 
a hand before his lips — It was his mo- 
ther's — " My dear Frank," said she, in 
a serious tone of voice, " consider be- 
fore you ever make any promise-^ No 
persons are believed, or trusted, who 
break their promise — You are very 
young, Frank ; and you scarcely know^ 
wha,t a promise means." 

"I think I know, mamma, what this 
promise mean's," said Frank. 
. " And do you think you shall be able 
to keep your promise:? " 

" Yes, inamma,'\ ^aid Frank, ** I 
hope that I sh^li.'' 
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'' I hope so too, my dear," said his 
mother ; '< for I would rather, that you 
should never put that map together, 
than that you should make a promise 
and break it." 

Frank promised Henry, that when- 
ever he took the map out of the box, 
he would count the pieces, to see whe* 
ther be bad the right number, before 
he put them again into the box. 

" Remember," said Frank, " I do not 
promise, that I will not lose any of the 
pieces of the map — I promise only to 
count'ftiem; but I hope I shall not 
lose any of them. 

Henry told him, that he understood 
very well whatke said; and he put the 
box into hi^ hands. 

Frank immedi44tel7iK>unted the pieces 
of the map— ^ It was a map of Eng- 
land and Wales s and there were fifty-* 
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tvvo pieces; one to represent eadh 
couoty. 

'• Fifty-two— fifty-two— fifty-two/* 
repeated Frank, several times ; " I am 
afraid I shall forget how ttjany there 
are/' 

" Then,** said Henry, " yoti had bet- 
ter write it down — Here is a pencil 
for you, and you may write it upon the 
lid of the box.'* 

Frank wrote a two, and a five after 
it. 

" That is not right," said Henry j 
** that is twenty-five ; and you know 
that there are fifty.two." 

♦' Then," said Frank, " I must put 
the five to my left hand, and the two 
to my right hand, to make fifty-two. 
—Mamma, I did not understand, what 
papa toM me once, about the places of 
units, and tens, and hundreds." 
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" Then you had better askhim to ex- 
plain it to you again, when he is at lei- 
sure : for want of knowing this, whep 
you were to write fifty- two, you wrote 
twenty-five/' 

* *\ That was a great mistake : but 
papa is busy now, and cannot explain 
about units and tens to me 5 therefore, I 
will put the map together, if I can.'* 

Frank could not put the map toge- 
ther the first night that he tried, nor 
the second day, nor the third : but he re- 
gulariy remembered to count the bits, 
accoirding to his promise, every day, be- 
fore he put them into the box. 

One day, he was in a great hurry to 
go out to fly his kite; but all the pieces 
of thft map were scattered upon the car- 
pet: ^nd he staid to copnt them, and put 
them into the box, before be weqt out* 

It was not easy to get them inta the 
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box, Tvhtch was but just large enough 
to hold them when they were well 
packed. 

The lid of the box would not slide 
into its place, when the pieces of the 
map were not put in so as to lie quite 
fiat. 

One day — it was Friday — Frank saw 
his father open a large book, in which 
there were very pretty prints of houses; 
and he was eager to go to look at these 
prints; but his map was upon the table; 
and he thought he had better count the 
pieces, and put them into the box, before 
he went to look at the prints, lest he 
should forget to do it afterwards: there- 
fore, he counted them as fast as he could 
— They were not all right — Fifty-two 
was the number, that had been lent to 
him ; and he could find but fifty-one. 

He searched all over the room— un- 
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der tk« tables^^nmier tbe cbairsi — upo^ 
Aie 2iofar*-:^tinder the cushions of the soiii 
— under the carpet — everywhere bp 
oould thiDk of. The Ic^t bit of the map 
was nowhere to be fouDd ( a^d^ \vh\h% 
he wa6fiearcbii}g» his father turned over 
air the leaves in the book of priotSi foimd 
the print that lie wabted^ then shut the 
book and put it into its pWce in tb^ 
book«caie. 

Frank was, at this ifistdnt, crawling 
from beneath the sofa^ where he had 
been feeling for his lost county — jt^ 
looked up and sighed^ When be saw the 
book of pretty prinla shut and put up 
into the book-case. 

" Oh, papa I tbece is the very tbiog 
I have been looking for all this time," 
cried Frank, who now espied the bit of 
the map, which he bad missed : it was 
lying upon the table ; and the book of 
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prints had been put upon it, so that 
Frank never could see it till the book 
wad lifted up. 

<* I am glad I have found you, little 
crooked county of Middlesex/' said 
Frank — *• Now I have them all right 
—fifty-two." 

The next morning— -Saturday — the 
la$t day of the week during which the 
map was lent to Frank, he spent an hour 
i^nd a half* in trying to put it together; 
at last he succeeded, and hooked every 
county, even crooked little Middlesex, 
into its right place. 

He was much pleased to seethe whole 
map fitted together-—" Look at it, dear 
mamma,'* said he: " you cannot see the 
joinings, it fits so nicely." 

^ A boy of four years old, spent^ voluntarily, 
above an hour and a half, in attempts to put to-* 
gether a joining map. 
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His mother was just come to look at 
his map, when they heard a noise of se* 
veral sheep ba*a-ing very loud near the 
windows. Frank ran to the window, 
and he saw a large flock of sheep .pass* 
ing near the window ; a man and two 
women were driving them. 

^' How fat they look, mamma T'said 
Frank ; " they seem as if they could 
hardly walk, they are so fat." 

** They have a great deal of. wool 
upon their backs,*' 

" Mamma> what can be the use of 
those large, very large, scissars, which 
that wpman carries iq her hand ?" 

*' Those large scissars are called 
shears ; and with them the wool will 
be cut from the backs of these sheep." 

'^ Will it hurt the sheep« mamma;i to 
cut their wool oflF?" 

f^ Not at all, I believe/- 
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*^ I shonki like, then, to see it done; 
audi I should like to touch the wool. 
What use is made of wool, mamma i '* 

** Your <;oat is made of wool, my 

Frank lodked surprised ; und tie was 
going to ask how wool couid be made 
into a ooat ; but his father came into 
the room> and asked him if he sboukl 
like to go with him to see some sheep 
sheared. 

" Yes, very much, papa; thank you/' 
said Frank, jumping down from the 
chair oil which he stood. 

<< I shall be ready to go in five mi* 
nutes," said his father. 

'< I am ready this minute," said Frank ; 
** I have nothing to do, but to get my 
hat, and to put on my shoes.'* — But, 
just as he got to the door, he recollected, 
that he had left Henry's map upoti the 
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floor ; and he returned back, and was 
going hastily to put it into the box; but 
:he then recollected his promise, to count 
the pieces every day, before he put them 
into the box. He was much afraid, 
that his father should be ready before 
he had finished counting them, and that 
he should be left behind, and should not 
;se6 the sheep sheared; but he kept his 
promise exactly : he counted the fifty- 
two pieces, put them into the box, and 
was ready the instant his father called 
him. 

He saw the wool cut off the backs of 
the sheep ; it did not entertain him 
quite so much as he had expected to 
see this done ; but, when he returned 
home, he was very glad to meet his bro- 
ther H^nry in the evening ; and he re- 
turned the box of maps to him. 

" Thank you, Henry,'' said be 5 
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*' here is yoiir map, safe*— -Count the 
pieces, and you will find, that there are 
fifl;j-two — And I have kept nay promise: 
I have counted them every day, before 
1 put them into the box — My mother 
saw me count them every day." • 

^* I am glad, Frank, that you have 
kept your promise,*^ said Henry, and 
his mother, and his father, all at once ^ 
and they all looked pleased with him. 

His father took down the book of 
pretty prints, and put it Into Firank's 
hands. 

** I will lend you this book For a 
week," said his father; "you may look 
at all the prints in it; I can trust you 
with it; for I saw, that you took care of 
Henry's map, which was lent to you." 

Frank opened the book, and be saw, 
upon the first pa^e, the print of the fimit 
of a house. 
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^^ The reasoD I wished to look at this 
book so much," said Fraaik, " was, be* 
eaase I thought I saw prints of houses 
in it ; and I am going to build a house 
in my garden. 

** You have kept your promise so 
trell," said Henry, ** about the map, 
that I will lend you *-< what I would 
inot lend to any body, that I could 
not trust — I will lend you my box 
full of little bricks, if you will not 
take them out of doors, nor wet 
them." 

Frank said, that he w^uld not either 
take them out of doors, or wet them. 

And Henry believed that Frank would 
do what he said that he would do, be- 
cause he had kept his promise exactly 
with respect to the map. 

Frank received the boK full of littl^' 
bricks, with a jci^al countenaacei axiii 
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his mother gave him leave to build with 
Ihem, in the room in which be slept. 

Henry showed him how to break tlie 
joints, in building — how to build walls 
and arches — And Frank was happy in 
building different sorts of buildings, and 
stair-cases, and pillars, and towers, and 
arcbes, with the little bricks, which were 
lent to him — And he kept his promise, 
not to wet them and tiot to take them 
out of doors. 

^' It is a good thinjg to keep one's 
promise," said his mother : " people 
are trusted, who keep, their promises— 
trusted even with little bricks*." 

* These little bricks were made of platter of 
Paris : they were exactly tmce as Tongag they were 
broad, and twice as broad as they were thick. 
Two inches and a quarter long, is a convenient 
length, being one quarter of the length of a com- 
noa brick, Commoa bricks are not exactly im 
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It was autumn — The feaves withered 
and fell from the trees; and the paths 
in the grove were strewed with the red 
leaves of the beech trees. 

Little Frank swept away the leaves 
in his mother's favourite walk in the 
grove : it was his morning's work to 
make this walk quite clean ^ and, as soon 
as dinner was over, he slid down from 
his chair; and he went to his mother, 
and asked her if she would walk out this 
evening in the grove. 

" I think," said his mother, " it is 
now too late in the year, to walk after 
dinner: the evenings are cold; and—** 

the proportion above mentioned, as there is gene« 
rally allowance made for mortar. A few lintels 
of wood, the depth and breadth of a brick, and 
twelve inches and three quarters long, will be 
found very convenient : these should be painted 
exactly to match the colour of the brickst 
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" Oh, mamtiia,"* interrupted Fr^pk, 
•* pray walk out, this one evening— *• 
Look, the sun has not set yet ; look at 
the pretty red san^shine upon the top9 
ef the trees — Several of the trees in the 
grove have leaves upiMi them still, mam« 
ma, a^d I have swept away all the 
withered leaves, that were strewed upoQ 
your path — Will you come and look 
at it, mamma?" 

^ Since you have swept my path;, 
and have taken pains to oblige me^" 
aaid bis mother, '^ J will walk with you^ 
Frank — People should not always do 
just what they like best themselves: 
they should be sometimes ready to com* 
ply with the wishes of their friends; 
so, Frank, I will comply wrtb your wish 
and walk to the grove." 

His mother found it a more pleasant 
evening than she had expected; and 
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the walk in the grove was sfaeltered ; 
and she thanked Frank for having 
swept it. 

The wind had blown a few leaves 
from one of the heaps, which he had 
made^ and he ran on before his Hio* 
ther to clear them away — But, as he 
stooped to brush away one of the leaves, 
he saw a caterpillar, which w^s so nearly 
the colour of the faded green leaf upon 
which il lay, that he, at fi»t sight, mis- 
took it for a part of the leaf «*^ It stuck 
to the leftf> and did not itiove in the 
lM(t, even when Frank tou<thed it— 
He carrkd it to bis moth^ir^ and asked 
bef if shh thought that it was dead, 
or if she knevir what was the matter 
with il. 

** I believe, my dear,** said his mo- 
jheti '^ that this caterpillar will soon 
turn into a chrysalis/* 
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" Chry what, mamma?** 

•* Chrysalis." 

" What is a chrysalis?" 

'* I cannot describe it to you; but, if 
you keep this caterpillar a few days, 
you will see what I mean by a chry- 
salis/' 

" I will — But how do you know, 
mamma, that a caterpillar will turd 
into a chrysalis?" 

^' I have seen caterpillars, that have 
turned into chrysalises ; and I have 
heard, that they do so, from many other 
people, who have seen it ; and I have 
read, in books, accounts of caterpillars, 
that have turned into chrysalises : and 
tUs is the time of the year in whicb» 
as it has been observed, this change 
usually happens." 

" But, my dear mother," said Frank^ 
*'may I keep this caterpillar in my red 
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box?-^AQd wbat shall I gire it to 
eat?" 

" You need not give it any thing to 
eat I for it will not eat whilst it is ia 
this state: and you may keep this ci^r* 
pillar in your boK; it will soon become a 
chrysalis; and> in the spring, a moth> or 
butterfly, will come out of the cbrysilis." 

Frank looked much surprised at bear- 
ing this; and he said^ that he would take 
great care of the caterpillar, and that 
he would watch it, that he might see 
all these curious changes, 

^' Who was the first person^ mamma^ 
that <^ver observed that a caterpillar 
turned into a chrysalis, and a chrysalis 
into a butterfly V 

" I don't know, my dear." 

" Mamma, perhaps, if I observe, I 
. may find out things, as wtW as other 
people." 
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** Yes, very likely you may." 

^* Mamma, how did the person, who 
wrote about animals, in my book, that 
my father gave me, find out all that he 
knew?" 

•* Partly from reading other books, 
and partly from observing animals him« 
self." 

^^ But, mamma," said Frank, *^ how 
did the people, who wrote the other 
books, know all the things, that are told 
in them?" 

<^ By observing," said his mother — 
** Different people, in different places, 
observed different animals, and wrote 
the histories of those animals." 

" I am very glad that they did. — 
Did they ever make mistakes, mam- 
ma?" 

" Yes, I believe, that they did make 
a great many mistakes." 
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** Then every thing, that is in books, 
is not true, is it?" 

"No/' 

*' I am sorry for that — But how shall 
I know what is true^ and what is not 
true, in books, mamma ?'' 

" You cannot always find out what is 
true, and what is not true, in books, till 
jou have more knowledge, my dear.'* 

" And how shall I get more know- 
ledge, mamma?" 

" By observing whatever you see, 
and hear, and feel ; by reading ; and 
by trying experiments/' 

" Experiments, mamma ! — Papa and 
grown-up wise people try experiments ; 
but I did not know, that such a little boy 
as I am could try experiments/* 

Frank and his mother had walked on, 
whilst they were talking, till they came 
to a path, which led to the river side. 

A little girl w$t$ by !the river side. 
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dipping a yellow earthen jug into the 
water. 

The girl did not perceive Frank and 
his mother, who were coming behind 
her, till she heard Frank's voice, wbicll 
startled her; and she let the pitcher fall 
from her hand and it broke* 

The girl looked very sorry, that she 
had broke the jug ; but a woma«H who 
was standmg beside her, said, ^' It is 
no great misfortune, Mary; forwecati 
take it home, and tie it together, and 
boii it in milk, and it will be as good M 



ever." 



"My dear mother," cried Fratik^ 
•• then we can mend the broken flower-- 
pot-^Shall we do it as soon as we get 
home?*' 

«* We Can try to do it as soon as we 
go home." 

" Tryy mamma! But are not yoo flur^ 
it will do ? That woman laid, die jug: 
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would be as good as ever, if it was tied 
together and boiled in milk." 

•* Yes; but she may be mistaken — 
We bad better try the experiment our- 
selves/' 

*« Is that called trying an experi- 
ment?'* 

*' Yes, this is an experiment we can 
try." 

When they got home, Frank's mother 
rang the bell, and asked to have a clean 
saucepan and some milk up stairs; and 
when the saucepan was brought to her» 
she tied the pieces of the broken flower- 
pot together, with packthread, in the 
same shape that it was before it was 
broken — She put the flower-pot into 
the saucepan ; and she poured over it 
as much milk as entirely covered it; and, 
after she had put the saucepan on the 
fire, she waited till the milk boiled, then 
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sl>e took the saucepan off the &te ; and 
she waited till the milk grew so cool, that 
she coaW dip her fingers into it, without 
burning herself; and she took otit the 
flower-pot, and carefully untied the wet 
packthread, and unwound it; but^ when 
she had unwound it, the parts of the 
flower- pot did not stick together: they 
separated; and Frank was disappoinled. 

" But, mamma," said he, " I wish you 
would be so good as to send to the wa^ 
man^ ^nd ask her how it Wfts that she 
Could mend broken things by boiii»s 
them in milk ; perhaps she knows sooie^ 
thing abo«il il^ that we do mot kilow 
yet." 

" Stay/' said Henry : « before yoM 
send to the woman, try aiK>ther #^peri^ 
ment — Here's a saucer, which I broke 
just before you came in from walkiflg-*— 
I was rubbing some Indian ink apoii tt» 
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and I let it slip off the table^ — Let us tie 
thi& together, and try vvbetber you can 
oaeod it by boiling it in the milk/' 

The saucer was tied together ^ the 
milkv that was in tbe saucepan, was 
poured out ; and some cold milk was 
put into it; intotiiis mtlk the saucer was 
put; and tbe milk was then boiled^ and 
the moment the saucepan was taken oiT 
the lire, Frank was impatient to see the 
saucer. Before it was pearly cool, he 
untied the string ; the parts of the sau* 
cer di4 not ^tick together ; and Frank 
was more disappointed now than be 
had been before. 

His mother smiled and said, ^^ Franks 
people, who wbh to try experiments, 
you see, must be patient.'* 

The woman, whom he had beard 
speaki](>g ,4o the little girl by the river 
side, lired y&ry near to them; and 
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Frank's mother sent to beg to speak to 
her — She came; and, when she was told 
what had been done about the flower-* 
pot and the saucer, she asked whether 
it was a long time since the flower-pot 
had been broken. 

" Yes, about two months." 

" Then, ma'am," said she, ** that 
could not be mended this way — I caa 
only mend things this way, that have 
been fresh broken." 

" Mamma,'' said Frank, " how comes 
it, that the saucer, which Henry did 
but just break before we came in from 
walking, did not stick together, after 
all we did to it? '^ 

** Perhaps, master," said the woman, 
<< you did not let it stand to cool before 
you untied it," 

« No, I did not," said Frank. 

^* But^ master^ you must have pa- 
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tience, and wait till it is quite cool, or 
it will never do," 

" I will be more patient this time, 
mamma, if you will let me try once 
more." 

His mother let him try once more ; 
and Frank was going to boil the milk 
again, but the old woman said, that 
the milk which had been boiled, would 
not do, and that he must use new milk* 

And Frank said, " This will waste a 
great deal of milk," 

But the old woman said, " I never 
waste the milk; for I give it to the 
children afterwards, or to the chickens, 
and I do not throw it away." ^ 

Frank now began to tie the broken 
saucer together, and the old woman 
said to him, << Fit it very close and 
even, and tie it very tight, or it will not 
d9," 
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*' I bave tied it as tight as I caii/* 
said Frank. 

" But, matter, it is not neaiiy tight 
efKui^," said the woman : ^* I witt 
show you how to tighten it better, 
if you will give me a small wooden 
likeKi'er, or a bit of wood, that I can 
cut into a skewer, about tii€ size of 
your pencil. 

** Here k such a bit of wood as yon 
want,'' said Frank's mother. 

" Now, master," said the old woman^ 
'^ take another piece of packthread, and 
wind it three times round tbe saucer, 
and tie the eiids together. Leave it 
quite loose, so that you may put your 
finger between the saucer and the pack- 
thread -*— Very well — Now, master, 
put this stick between tli^e packthread 
and the saucer, and twist the pack- 



thread tight with the stick." 
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^ Tb« packthread looks like a sctew 
as I twist it," said Frank. 

" Yes/' said his mother, " and yoti 
see that yoa really screw the parts of 
the saucer together." 

'* Yes," said Frank, ** and this is as 
tight and as strong as the stick and string 
in my skip-jack, and it is something 
tike it ; is it not, mamma ? " 

" Yes, my dear." 

« I will run for my skip-jack, and 
see whether it is quite the same," said 
Frank. 

*' You had better finish what yoti 
are about first," said his mother. 
^* You can look at the skip-jack after- 
Wards.-— 'Do one thing at a time, my 
deaf." 

Frank boiled the new milk, and put 
the well'tied saucer into it, and this 
lime he waited till the saucer was cool> 
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and then he untied the string; and 
he found, that the parts of the sau- 
cer stuck fast together; and he could 
scarcely see the place where they were 
joined. 

He was pleased with this success, 
and he said, << People must be patient, 
who try experiments ; and people must 
be patient, who are to observe things ; 
so I will have patience till next spring, 
and then I shall see the chrysalis change 
to a moth or a butterfly. But, mother^ 
first I shall see the caterpillar change to 
a chrysalis." 

Frank put his green caterpillar into 
his red box ; and then he went again 
to look at the saucer, which had been 
mended, and at the flower-pot, which 
the old woman said could not be mend- 
ed ; and he asked his mother if she could 
tell the reason why things, which had 
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beed bfokeil a long lime before, could 
not be mended by being boiled, in thi^ 
manner, in milk. 

" I think I can gness the feason,** 
said his mother ; " but I will not tell it 
to you ; I would rather, that you should 
think and find it out for yourself. If I 
were to tell you the reason of every 
thing, my dear, you would never take 
the trouble of thinking for yourself* 
and you know I shall not always be 
with you, to think for you.** 



^* Mamma,*' said Frank, ** there is 
a reason that I have thought of; but I 
am not sure, that it is the right reason 
— but it may be one of the reasons.** 

" Well, let us hear it, v^ithout any 
more reasons,'^ said his mother, laugh- 
ing. 
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^' I thought, mamma/' said l^rank, 
^^ that, perhaps, the old woman could 
never mend things——" 

^* Things ! what sort of things; chairs 
and tables, or coats and waistcoats ? '' 

** Oh, mamma, you know very well 
what I mean/' 

<< Yes, I guess what you mean ; but 
other people will not be at the trouble 
of guessing at the meaning of what you 
say ; therefore, if you wish to be under- 
stood, you must learn to explain your- 
self distinctly/' 

<^ I thought, mamma,'' said Frank, 
*^ that the reason why the old woman 
could never mend cups and saucers, or 
jt^s, or pUtes, that h^ been broken a 
great while, was, because, perhaps, the 
fdges of these might have been rubbed, 
or broken off, so that they could not be 
fitted close together again. If you re- 
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collect, the old woman said to me, when 
I was tying the broken saucer together, 
* Tie it tight, and fit it close, or it will 

not do/ Do you think, that I have 

found out the right reason^ mamma'? 
Is it the reason which you thought 
of?" 

^' It is the reason,"' answered bis 
mother, <* which I thought of; but 
my having thought of it is no proof that 
it is right. The best way to find out 
whether this is the case is to try. ■ ■■ 
Can you find out, yourself, Frank, how 
you may prove whether this is the rba- 
$on or not ? " 

** I would rub the edges of a plate, 
or saucer, after it was broken; and, 
when I had rubbed off little bits of the 
edges, I would tie the pieces together 
and boil them in milk ; and 1 would, 
at the same time, break another bit of 
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the same plate, or saucer ; and I would 
tie the broken pieces together, without 
rubbing off any of the edges, and I 
would put it into the same milk, and 
let it be upon the fire as long, and let 
it be as long before I untied it, as before 
I untied the other broken pieces ; and 
then we should see whether the rubbing 
off the edges would prevent the pieces 
from joining or not." 

Frank's mothertold him, that he might 
try his experiment. — He tried it; and 
hefound, that the broken bits of the plate, 
whose edges he had broken off, could 
not be joined by being boiled in milk j 
and two other broken bits of the same 
plate, which he joined without rubbing 
off their edges, stuck together, after they 
had been boiled in milk, very well. 

Then Frank said, " Mamma, there 
is another things which I should like to 
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try; I should like to tie the broken 
flower-pot very tight together, and to 
fit the pieces closely ; for the last time 
I tied it, I did not tie it very tight : I 
did not know, that I should have done 
that, till the old woman told me that I 
should. I think, perhaps, the flower- 
pot may be mended, because, though 
it has been broken a great while, the 
edges of it have never been rubbed, I 
believe ; it has been lying in the press, 
in your room; and nobody has ever 
meddled with it/' 

" Nobody has ever meddled with it, 
I believe," said his mother; ** for I lock 
that press every day ; and no ope goes 
to it but myself; and I have never 
rubbed any thing against the edges of 
the broken flower-pot." 

She went and brought the pieces of 
the broken flower-pot ; and Frank tied 
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them together very tight, after he had 
fitted their edges closely and evenly to- 
gether. He boiled this flower- pot again 
m milk, waited afterwards till it became 
cool, and then untied it, and he found, 
that the parts stuck together; and be 
polrrfed water into it, and the water did 
not run out. Frank was glad, that he 
ha?d mended the flower-pot at last. 
■ ^' Do you think, mother," said he, 
*' that it was made to stick together 
again by being tied so tight, or by the 
milk,' or by both together?" 

** I do not know," answered his nao- 
ther ; " but you may try whether tying 
broken pieces of earthen- ware together 
will fasten them, without boiling them 
in milk." 

Frank tried this; and he let the pieces 
that were tied together remain still as 
long as those, which he had before 
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lK)ilQd in milk; aad when he untied 
the string, the pieces separated : they 
did not stick together in the least. — He 
afi^rwards tied th^ese pieces together 
9@ain, and boiled theai*in water; and 
be foiuodf when be untied them, that 
they did aot stick together. 




There was one part of the winter's 
evening which Frank liked particularly; 
it was the half hour after dinner, >vben 
the window shutters were shut, and the 
curtains let down, and the fire stirred, 
so as to make a cheerful blaze, which 
lighted the whole room. 

His father and mother did not ring 
the bell for candles, because they liked 
to sit a little while after dinner, by the 
light of the 'fire. 

Frank's father used often, at this 
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time, to p]ay with bim^ or to ts^lk to 
him. 

One evening, after his father had 
been playing with Frank, and had 
made him jump, and run^ and wrestle, 
and laugb, till Frank was quite hot, 
and out of breath, he knelt down upon 
the carpet, at his father's feet, rested 
his ariiisi upon his father's knees, and 
looking up in his face, he said, " Now, 
papa, whilst I am resting myself so 
happily here, will you tell me some- 
thing entertaining ? " 

But just as Frank said the word en- 
tertaining, the door opened, and the ser- 
vant c^me into the room with lighted 
candleis. 

" Oh, candles I I am sorry you are 
come ! *^ cried Frank. 

*' Oh, candles 1 I am glad you have 
come," said bis father s <^ for now I cm 
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see to read an entertaining book, which 
I want to finish." 

" But, papa/' said Frank, ** cannot 
you sit still, a little^ little while longer, 
and tell me some short thing?" 
" Well, what shall I tell you ?'* 
"There are so many things, that I 
want to know, papa, I do not know 
which to ask for first — I want to 
know whether you have eVet seen a 
camel — and I want to know where 
silk- worms are found, and how they 
make silk — and 1 want to know how 
people weave linen in a toom, and how 
the wool of sheep is made into such 
coats as we have on — And, oh, father! 
I wish, very much', to know how the fat 
of animals is made into candles — ^^Yoa 
promised to tell me, or* to show me, 
how that was done — And, oh! more 
th^n all the restj I wish to know how 
VOL, I. U r- T 
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plates, and jugs, and cups and saucers^ 
and flower- pots> are made of clay — and 
whether they are made pf clay such as 
I have in my garden — And I want very 
mttcb, to l^now where tea comes from 
--and 

" Stop, stop ! my dear Frank,'* said 
his father ; '^ it would take up a great 
c(eal more of my time, than I can be- 
stow upon you, to answer all these ques- 
tions — 1 cannot answer any af them ta 
night, for I hsive a great many other 
things to do-r The fir^t thing you asked 
me» I think, was whether I bad ever 
s0en a camel->^I have -, and the print f 
^m going tQ show you is very like the 
amin^al that I saw ^ and you may read 
his history; and then you will know all 
tbaA I know of camels >. and, when you 
hiave, satisfied your curiosity about ca* 
mels^ I can lend you another book» ia 
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which you may read the history of silk* 
worms." 

" Thank you, papa," said Frahk: 
** I shall like to read these things, very 
much ^ only I cannot read quick yet, 
papa; and there are words, sometimes, 
which I cannot make out well." 

" If you persevere," said his father, 
^* you will soon be able to read without 
anydifficulty — But nothing can be done 
well without perseverance — You have 
showed me, that you have a great deal 
of perseverance, and " 

" Have I, papa? " interrupted Frank, 
*f when did I show that to you ? " 

" The morning when you tried, for 
an hour and a half, to put the joining 
map together." 

" And at last I did put it together," 

" Yes ; you succeeded, because you 
persevered*" 
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** Then," said Frank, " I will per- 
severe, and learn to read easily, that I 
may read all the entertaining things that 
are in books ; and then I shall be as glad, 
when the candles come, as you were, 
just now, papa.'* 
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THE 

LITTLE DOG TRUSTYj 

OR, THE 

LIAR AND THE BOY OF TRUTH. 



FRANK and Robert were two little 
boys> about eight years old. 

Whenever Frank did any thiftg 
wrong, he always told his father and 
mother of it; and when any body 
asked him about any thing, which he 
bad done or said, be always told the 
truth ; so that every body, who knew 
him, believed him : but nobody, who 
knew his brother Robert, believed a 
word which be said, because he used 
to tell lies. 

Whenever he did any thing wrong, 
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he never ran to his father and mother 
to tell them of it; but when they 
asked him about it, he denied it, and 
said he had not done the things which 
he had done. 

The reason that Robert told lies 
was because he was afraid of being 
punished for his faults, if he confessed 
them. He was a coward, and could 
not bear the least pain; but Frank 
was a brave bby, and could bear to be 
punished for little faults; his mother 
never punished him so much for such 
little faults as she did Robert for the 
lies which he told, and which she 
found out afterward. 

One evening, these two little boys 
were playing together, in a room by 
themselves; their mother was ironing 
in a room next to them, and^ their 
father was out at work in the fields^i 
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SO there was nobody in the room with 
Robert and Frank; but there was a 
little d6g, Trusty, lying by the fire- 
side. 

Trusty was a pretty playful little 
dog, and the children were very fond 
of him. 

" Come,'* said Robert to Frank» 
'* there is Trusty lying beside the fire, 
asleep ; let us go and waken him, and 
he will play with us." 

" O yes, do, let us," said Frank. 
So they both ran together towards the 
hearth, to waken the dog. 

Now there was a basin of milk 
standing upon the hearth ; and the 
little boys did not see whereabouts it 
stood 5 for it was behind them ; as 
they were both playing with the dog, 
they kicked it with their feet, and 
threw it dpwn; and the basin broke^ 
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and all the milk ran out of it over the 
hearth and about the floor : and, when 
the little boys saw what they had done^ 
they were very sorry and frightened; 
but they did not know what to do: 
they stood, for some time, looking at the 
broken basin and the milk, without 
speaking. 

Robert spoke first. 

<* So, we shall have no milk for 
supper to night,'' said he; and he 
Sighed- 

" No milk for supper 1 —why not?'* 
said Frank $ ** is there no more milk in 
the house?'* 

«* Yes, but we shall have none of it ; 
for do not you remember, last Mon- 
day, when we threw down the milk, 
my mother said, we were very careless, 
and that the next time we did so, we 
should have no more ; and this is the 
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next time; so we shall have no milk 
for supper to night." 

" Well, then," said Frank, « we 
must do without it, that's all, we will 
take more care another time; there's 
no great harm done ; come, let ns run 
and tell my mother. You know she 
•bid us always tell her directly, when 
we broke any thing ; so come," said 
he, taking hold of his brother's hand. 

" I will conie, just now," said 
Robert ; " don't be in such a hurry, 
Frank — Can't you stay a minute?" So 
Frank staid ; and then he said, " Come 
jnow, Robert." But Robert answered, 
^^ Stay a little longer; for I dare not go 
yet — I am afraid." 

Little .boys, I advise you never be 
afraid to tell the truth; never say, 
" Stay a minute^*' and ** Stay a little 
longer,** but run directly ^ and tell of 
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what you have done/ that is wrong. 
The longer you stay> the more afraid 
you will grow; till at last, perhaps, you 
will not dare to tell the truth at all. 
Hear what happened to Robert — 

The longer he staid, the more un- 
willing he was to go to tell bis mother, 
that he had thrown the milk down ; 
and at last he pulled his hand away 
from his brother, and cried, ^' I won't 
go at all : Frank, can't you go by your- 
self?" 

" Yes," said Frank, " so I will; I 
am not afraid to go by myself; I only 
waited for you out of good-nature, 
because I thought you would like to 
tell the truth too." 

*^ Yes, so 1 will ; I mean to tell 
the truth, when I am asked; but I 
need not go now, when I do not choose 
it; and why need you go either? 
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Can't you wait here? Surely my 
mother can see the milk when she 
comes in." 

Frank said no more; but, as his 
brother would not come, he went 
without him. He opened the door of 
the next room, where he thought his 
mother was ironing; but when he 
went in be saw that she was gone; 
and he thought she was gone to fetch 
some more clothes to iron. The 
clothes^ he knew, were hanging on the 
bushes in the garden; so he thought 
his mother was gone there; and he 
ran after her, to tell what bad hap- 
pened. 

Now, wMlst Frank was gone, Robert 
was Mi in the room by himself; and 
all tbe while he was alone he was 
thinking of some excuses to make to 
his mother } and be was sori7> that 
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Frank was gone to tell her the truth. 
He said to himself, " If Frank and I 
hoth were to say, that we did not 
throw down the basin, she would be- 
lieve us, and we should have milk for 
supper. I am very sorry Frank would 
go to tell her about it." 

Just as he said this to himself, he 
heard his mother coming doyi^n stairs — 
** Oh ho ! " said he to himself, " then my 
mother has not been out in the garden ; 
and so Frank has not met her, and can- 
not have told her; so now I may say 
what I please." 

Then this naughty, cowardly boy, 
determined to tell his mother a lie. 

She came into the room ; but when 
she saw the broken basin, and the milk 
spilled, she stopped short, and cried, 
** So, so — What a piece of work is 
here Ir^M^ho did this, jkobert ?" 
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" I don't know, ma'am," said Robert, 
in a very low voice. 

"You don't know, Robert!— tell 
ipe the truth — I shall not be angry 
with you, child — You will only lose 
the milk at supper; and as for the 
basin, I would rather have you break 
all the basins I have, than tell me one 
lie. So don't tell me a lie. I ask you, 
Robert, djd you break the basin ?" 

" No, mdarriy I did not," said 
Robert; and he coloured as red as 
fire. 

" Then where's Frank ? — did he do 
it?" 

" No, mother, he did not," said 
Robert ; for he was in hopes, that when 
Frank came in, he should persuade 
bim to say, that he did not do it. 

" How do you know," said his mo- 
ther, « that Frank did not do it ?" 
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*' Because — because — because, 
ma^am/' said Robert, hesitating, as 
liars do for an excuse — ^^ because I 
was in the room all the time, and I did 
not see him do it/* 

** Then how was the basin thrown 
down ? If you have been in the roooi 
all the time, you can tell." 

Then Robert, going on from one lie 
to another, answered, ^^ I suppose the 
dog must have done it." 

^^ Did you see him do it ?" said his 
mother? 

** Yes,'' said this wicked boy, 

" Trusty, Trusty,*' said bis mother^ 
turning round; and Trusty, who wa» 
lying before the fire drying his legs, 
which were wet with the milk, jumped 
up and came to her. Then she said, 
" Fie! fie ! Trusty !" pointing to the 
mijk. *' Get me a switch out of the 
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garden^ Robert ; Trusty must be beat 
for this." 

Robert ran for the switch^ and in 
the garden be met his brother: he 
stopped him and told him, in a great 
hurry, all that be had said to his mo- 
ther ', and he begged of him not to tell 
the truth, but to say the same as he 
had done. 

"No, I will not tell a lie," said 
Frank. " What! and is Trusty to be 
beat! He did not throw down the 
milk, and he shan't be beat for it — 
Let me go to my mother." 

They both ran towards the house — 
Robert got first home, and he locked 
the house door, that Frank might not 
come in. He gave the switch to his 
mother. 

Poor Trusty! he looked up as the 
fiwitch was lifted over his head; but 
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he could not speak, to tell the truth. 
Just as the blow was falling upon him» 
Frank's voice was heard at the window. 

** Stop, stop! dear mother, stop!" 
cried he, as loud as e?er he could call ; 
" Trusty did not do it — let me in — I 
and Robert did it — but do not beat 
Robert/' 

*' Let us in, let iis in," cried another 
voice^ which Robert knew to be his 
father^s, ** I am just come from work, 
and here's the door locked." 

Robert turned as pale as ashes, wheu 
he heard his father's voice j for his 
father always whipped him when he 
told a lie. 

His mother went to the door, and 
unlocked it. 

« What's all this?" cried his father, 
as he came in : so his mother told him 
^11 that had happened* 
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** Where is the switch, with which 
you were going to beat Trusty ? " said 
their father. 

Then Robert, who saw, by his father's 
looks, that he was going to beat him^ 
fell upon his knees^ and cried for 
mercy, saying, ^* Forgive me this time, 
and I will never tell a lie again." 

But his father caught hold of him by 
the arm — " I will whip you now,'* 
said be, *' and then, I hope, you will 
not." So Robert was whipped, till he 
cried so loud with the pain, that the 
whole neighbourhood could hear him. 

^* There," said his father, when he 
had done, <^ now go without supper ; 
you are to have no milk to night, and 
you have been whipped. See how 
liars are served!" Then turning to 
Frank, <* Come here and shake bands 
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with me, Frank; you will have no milk 
for supper ; but that do^ not signify ; 
you have told the truth, aed have not 
been whipped, and every body is 
pleased with you. And now I'll tell 
you what I will do for you — I will 
give you the little dog Trusty, to be 
your own dog. You shall feed him, 
and take care of him, and he shall be 
your dog : you have saved him a beat- 
ing ; and I'll answer for it you'll be 
a good master to him. Trusty, Trusty, 
come here." 

Trusty came. Then Frank's father 
took off Trusty's fcollar. " To-rtibrrow 
I'll go to the brazier's," added he, 
" and get a new collar made for your 
dog: from this day forward he shall 
always be called after you, Frank! 
And, wife, whenever any of the neigh- 
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hours' children ask you why the dog 
Trusty is to be called Franks tell them 
this story of our two boys : let them 
know the difference between a liar and 
a boy of truth." 
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HONEST BOY AND THE THIEF. 



CHARLES was the name of the honest 
boy; and Ned was the name of the 
thief. 

Charles never touched what was not 
his own : this is being an honest boy. 

Ned often took what was not his 
own : this is being a thief. 

Charles's father and mother, when 
he was a very little boy, had taught 
him to be honest, by always punishing 
him when he meddled with what was 
not his own : but when Ned took what 
was not his own, his father and mother 
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did not puDish him ; so he grew up to 
be a thief. 

Early one summer's morhing, as 
Charles was going along the road to 
school, he met a man leading a horse, 
which was laden with panniers. 

The man stopped at the door of a 
public-house, which was by the road 
side ; and he said to the landlord, who 
came to the door, ** I won't have my 
borse unloaded ; I shall only stop with 
you whilst I eat njy breakfast. Give 
my horse to some one to hold here on 
the road, and let the horse have a little 
hay to eat.'* 

The landlord called ; but there was 
DO one in the way ; so he beckoned to 
Charles, who was going by, and begged 
him to hold the horse. 

" Oh," said the man, " but can you 
engage him to be an honesf boy ? for 
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these are oranges in my baskets ; and it 
is not every little boy one can leave 
with oranges." 

** Yes," said the landlord ; ** I have 
known Charles from the cradle up- 
wards, and I never caught him in a lie 
or a theft ; all the parish knows him to 
be an honest boys I'll engage your 
oranges will be as safe with him as if 
you were by yourself." 

^' Can you so?" said the orange man; 
" then I'll engage, my lad, to give you 
the finest orange in my basket, when I 
come from breakfast, if you'll watch 
the rest whilst I am away." 

« Yes," said Charles, « I will take 
care of your oranges." 

So the man put the bridle into his 
hand, and he went into the house to 
eat his breakfast. 

Charles had watched the horse and 
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the oranges about five minutes, when 
he saw one of his school-fellows com- 
ing towards him. As he came nearer^ 
Charles saw that it was Ned. 

Ned stopped as he passed, and said, 
«* Good-morrow to you, Charles; what 
are you doing there ? whose horse is 
that ? and what have you got in the 
baskets ? " 

'* There are oranges in the baskets," 
said Charles ; ^' and a man, who has 
just gone into the inn here, to eat his 
breakfast, bid me take care of them, 
and so I did; because he said, he would 
give me an orangei when he came back 
again.*' 

" An orange," cried Ned j *^ are 
you to have a whole orange i I wish I 
was to have one ! However, let me look 
how large they are.'* Saying this, 
Ned went towards the pannier, and 
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lifted up the cloth that covered it. 
" La! what fine oranges!" he exclaim- 
ed, the moment he saw them. " Let 
me touch them, to feel if they are 
ripe." 

" No," said Charles, " you had better 
not^ what signifies it to you whether 
they are ripe, you know, since you are 
not to eat them. You should not 
meddle with them ; they are not yours 
— You must not touch them/' 

*' Not touch them ! Surely," said 
Ned, " there's no harm in touching 
them. You don't think I mean to steal 
them, I suppose." So Ned put his 
hand into the orange man's basket, and 
he took up an orange, and he felt it ; 
and, when he had felt it, he smelled it. 
" It smells very sweet," said he, " and 
it feels very ripe'; I long to taste it; I 
will only just sack one drop of juice at 
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the top.'* Saying these words, he put 
the orange to his mouth. 

Little boys, who wish to be honest, 
beware of temptation. People are led 
on, by little and little, to do wrong* 

The sight of the oranges tempted 
Ned to touch them; the touch tempted 
him to smell them ; and the smell 
tempted him to taste them. 

" What are you about, Ned?'* cried 
Charles, taking hold of his arm. " You 
said, you only wanted to sm^ell the 
orange ; do put it down, for shame 1 " 

** Don't S2iyfor shame to me," cried 
Ned, in a surly tone; " the oranges are 
not yours, Charles ! " 

" No, they are not mine; but I pro- 
mised to take care of them, and so I 
will : so put down that orange ? " 

" Oh, if it comes to that, I won't,'* 
said Ned, ^^ and let us see, who can 
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make me, if I don't choose it^ I'm 
stronger than you." 

" I am not afraid of you, for all that," 
replied Charles, *« for I am in the right.'* 
Then he snatched the orange out of 
Ned's hand, and he pushed him with all 
his force from the basket. 

Ned immediately returned, hit hiitt 
a violent blow, which almoil stunned 
him. 

Still, however, this good boy, without 
minding the pain, persevered in defend- 
ing what was left in his care : he stilt 
held the bridle with one hand, and 
covered the basket with his other arnd, 
as well as he could. — 

Ned struggled in vain to get his 
hands into the pannier again; he could 
not; and, finding that he could not 
win by strength, he had recourse to 
cunning. So he pretended tp be out of 
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breath and to desist $ but he meant, as 
soon as Charles looked away, to creep 
softly round to the basket on the other 
side. 

Cunning people, though they think 
themselves very wise, are almost always 
very silly. 

,, Ned, intent upon one thing — the 
getting rcjitind to steal the oranges — for- 
got, that, if he went too close to the 
horse's heels, he should startle him. 
The horse, indeed, disturbed by the 
bustle near him, had already left off 
eating his hay, and began to put down 
his ears ; but, when he felt something 
touch his hind legs, he gave a sudden 
kick, and Ned fell backwards, just as 
he had seized the orange. 

Ned screamed with the pain; and 
at the scream all the people came out 
of the public house to (;ee what was 
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the mattery and amongst them came 
the orange man. 

Ned was now so much ashamed, 
that he almost forgot the pain, and 
wished to run away; but he was so 
much hurt, that he was obliged to sit 
down again. 

The truth of the matter Was soon 
told by Charles, and as soon believed 
by all the people present, who knew 
him; for he had the character of being 
an honest boy ; and Ned was known 'to 
be a thief and a liar. 

So nobody pitied Ned.' for the pain 
he felt. " He deserves i^t,*' says one ; 
" why did he meddle with what was 
not his own?" " Pugh ; he is not much 
hurt, ni answer for it," said another. 
" And, if he was. it's a lucky kick for 
him, if it keeps him from the gallows," 
says a third. Charles was the only 
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person, Mvho said nothing ; he helped 
Ned away to a bank : for boys, that 
are brave, are always good-natured. 

" Oh, come here," said the orange 
man, calling him : *' come here, my 
honest lad! What! you got that black 
eye in keeping my oranges, did you ? 
That's a stout little fellow," said he, 
taking him by the hand and leading 
him into the midst of the people.. 

Men, women, and children had 
gathered around, and all the children 
fixed their eyes upon Charles, and 
wished to be in his place. 

In the mean time, the orange man 
took Charles's hat off his head, and 
filled it with fine China oranges* 
*' There, my little friend,*' said he, 
'^ take them, and God bless you with 
them ! If I could but afford it, you 
should have all that is in my baskets." 

Y3 n T 
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« 

Then the people, and especially the 
children^ shouted for joy ; but, as soon 
as there was silence, Charles said to the 
orange man, " Thank'e, master, with 
all my heart ; but I can't take your 
oranges, only that one I earned ; take 
the rest back again: as for a black eye, 
that's nothing ! but I won't be paid for 
it: no more than for doing what's 
honest. So I can't take your oranges,' 
master; but I thank you as much as if 
I had them." Saying these words, 
Charles oflfered to pour the oranges 
back into the basket; but the man 
would not let him. 

** Then," said Charles, " if they are 
honestly mine, I may give them away;'* 
so he emptied the hat amongst the 
children, his companions. ** Divide 
them amongst you," said he; and with- 
out waiting for their thanks, he pressed 
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through the croud and ran towards 
home. The children all followed him, 
clapping their hands and thanking him. 

The little thief came limping after. 
Nobody praised him, nobody thanked 
him; he had no oranges to eat, nor had 
he any to give away. People must 
be honest before they can be generous. ^ 
Ned sighed, as he went towards home; 
" Aiid all this," said he to himself, 
" was for one orange; it was not worth 
while." 

No : it is never worth while to do 
wrong. 

Little boys, who read this story, con- 
sider, which would you rather have 
been, the honest boy, or the thief. 
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MARIANNE was a little girl of about 
eight year* old ; she was remarkably 
good-tempered ; she could bear to be 
disappointed, or to be contradicted, or 
to be blamed, without looking or feel* 
ing peevish, or sullen, or angry. Her 
parents, and her school-mistress and 
companions, all loved her, because she 
was obedient and obliging. 

Marianne had a cousin, a year 
younger than herself, named Owen, 
who was an ill-tempered boy ; almost 
everyday he was crying, or pouting, or 
in a passion, about some trifle or other: 
he was neither obedient nor obliging. 
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His playfellows could not love him ; 
for be was continually quarrelling with 
them •, he would never, either when he 
was at play or at work, do what they 
wished ; but he always tried to force 
them to yield to his will and his hu- 
mour. 

One fine summer's morning, Mari- 
anne and Owen were setting out, with 
several of their little companions, to 
school. It was a walk of about a mile, 
from the town in which their fathers 
and mothers lived, to the school house, 
if they went by the high-road; but 
there was another way, through a lane, 
which was a quarter of a mile shorter. 

Marianne, and most of the children, 
liked to go by the lane, because they 
could gather the pretty flowers, which*^ 
grew on the banks, and in the hedges ; 
but Owen preferred going by4ihe high- 
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road, because he liked to see the carts 
and carriages, and horsemen, which 
usually were seen upon this road. 

Just when they were setting out, 
Owen called to Marianne, who was 
turning into the lane. 

*' Marianne/' said he, *^ you must 
not go by the lane to day; you must go 
by the road.'* 

" Why must not I go by the lane to 
day ? " said Marianne j " you know, 
yesterday, and the day before, and the 
day before that, we all went by the 
high-road, only to please youj^ and now 
let us go by the lane, because we want 
to gather some honey*suckles and dog- 
roses, to fill bur dame's flower-pots." 

" I don't care for that 5 I don't want 
to fill our dame's flower- pots ; I don't 
want to gather honey-suckles and dog- 
roses 'y I want to see the coaches and 
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chaises on the road ; and yoij must go 
my way, Marianne." 

" Must I Oh, you should not say 
musty^ replied Marianne, in a gentle 
tone. 

** No, indeed !" cried one of her com- 
panions, you should not; nor should 
you look so cross : that is not the way 
to make us do what you like/' 

*• And, besides," said another, " what 
riglft has he always to make us do as 
he pleases? He never will do any 
thing that we wish/* 

Owen grew quite angry, when he 
heard this ; ^nd he was just going to 
make some sharp answer, when Mari- 
anne, who WHS good-natured, and always 
endeavoured to prevent quarrels, said^ 
<* Let us do what he a^s, this once ; 
and I dare say be will do what we 
ipiease the next time — We will go by 
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Ibe high-road to school, and we caa 
come back by the lane, in the cool of 
. the evening.*' 

To please Marianne, whom they all 
loved, they agreed to this proposal. 
The}'- went by the high-road ; but 
Owen was not satisfied, because h^ 
saw that his coqnpanions did not com- 
ply for his sake; and, as he walked on, 
he began to kick up the dust with his 
feet, saying, " I'm sure it is much 
pleasanter here than in the lane; I 
wish we were to come back this way — 
I'm sure it is much pleasanter here than 
in the lane; is not it, Marianne ?'* 

Marianne could not say that she 
thought so. 

Owen kicked up the dust more and 
more. 

" Do not make such a dust, dear 
Owen," said she^ ** look how you have 
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covered my shoes and my clean stock- 
ings with dust/' 

** Then say, It is pleasanter here than 
in the lane. I shall go ou making this 
dust till you say that/' 

^* I cannot say that^^ because I do not 
think so, Owen.*' 

" ril make you think so and say so 
too." 

" You are not taking the right way 
to make me think so : you know, that 
I cannot think this dust agreeable.'^ 

Owen persisted : and he raised oon- 
tinually a fresh cloud of dust, in spite of 
all that Marianne or his companions 
could say to him. They left him, and 
went to the opposite side gf the road ; 
but wherever they went he pursued. 
At length they came to a turnpike- gate, 
on .^ne side of which there was a turn- 
stile; Marianne and the rest of the 
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children passed, one by one, throttgb 
the turnstile, whilst Owen was empty^ 
ing his shoes of dust. When this was 
done, he looked up, and saw all his com* 
panions on the other side of the gat9, 
holding the turnstile, to prevent him 
from coming through. 

** Let me through, let me through," 
cried he ; ^' I must and will Gom« 
through/' 

** No, no, Owen,** said they, " must 
will not do now ; we have you safe i 
here are ten of us; and we will not 
let you come through till you have pro- 
mised that you will not make any more 
dust/' 

Owen, without making any answer, 
began to kick^ and push, and pull, and 
struggle, with all his might; but in vain 
he struggled, pulled, pushed, and kick- 
td; ke found that ten people are 
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•troEtgN than ode. When he felt that 
he could not conquer them by force, he 
began to cry ; and be roared as loud aji 
be possibly could. 

No one but the turnpike-man was 
within hearing ; and he stood laughing 
at Ovven. 

Owen tried to climb the gate ; but 
he could not get over it, because ther^ 
were iron spikes at the top. . ^, 

^' Only {MTomise that you will >not 
kick up the dust, and they will let you 
through," said Marianne. 

Owen made no answer, but continued 
to struggle till bis whole face was scarlet, 
and till both his wrists ached : he could 
not move the turnstile an inch. 

"Well," said he, stopping short, 
^' now you are all of you joined toge* 
ther, you are stronger ^haa I i but I 
am as dunAing a& you." 
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He left the stile and began to Walk 
homewards. 

" Where are you going ? You will 
be too late at school, if you turn back 
and go by the lan^/' said Marianne. 

** I know that very well : but that 
will 1)6 your fault and not mine — I shall 
teit our dame, that you all of you held 
fhe turnstile against me, and would aot 
let me through/' 

♦' And we, shall tell our dame why 
we h^ld the turnstile against you," re- 
plied one of the children ; " and thea 
it will be plain that it was your fault." 

Perhaps Owen did not hear this; for 
he was now at some distance from the 
gate. Presently he heard some one 
YUhtiing aft^ him—^It was Marianne. 
' ^** Oh, I am so much out of breath 
With rutinmg after you 1 — I can hardly 
speak! — But t am come back/' said 
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this good-natured girl, *' to tell jrov^^tb^b 
you will be sorry, if ymi dp no^ oo^Vf 
With us; fbr tbepe is aouie^hing thsub yoto 
Kke very much, jiftst s^ %he turn oi 
the road, a little beyiHid tbeturfipike* 
gate/' 

<< Something that; I like very oitioh ! 
—What can that be ? " i 

*• Come with me, and you^ shall' i«f,'* 
said Marianhe : *' that is both^ rhyina 
and reason-^ Come with mey and you 
shall see.'' 

She looked do good-humoured^ as^she 
smiled and nodded at him, that b& could 
not be sullen any longer. 

*< I don*t know how it is, cousin 
Marianne,"' said he; " but when I aiq 
cross, you are never cross; and you can 
always bring me back to good- humour 
again, you are so good-humoured your* 
self — I wish 1 was like you — But w€. 
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Be^ hot. talk any more of that now-— 

What is that I shall see oti tbeolLier 

^de df th6 turnpike-gate I What is it 

that I like Very much ? " 

-' ^ D5a?t y*tt like ripe cherries very 

much?" 

' ** Yes-^ but they do not grow in these 

hedges." 

f *^ Ho'i but . there is an old woman 
KiltiTig by the road-side, with a board be- 
fore her, which is cohered with red ripe 
cherries." ' 

" Red ripe cherries I Let us make 
haste then/' cried Owen. He ran on, as 
fast as he couid; but as soon as the 
chitdren saw him running, they also be* 
gan to run back to the turnstile ; and 
they reached it before he did; and they 
held it fast as before, saying, *^ Pro- 
mise yon will not kick up the dust^ or 
we will pot let you through." 
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" The cherries are very ripe/' said 
Marianne. 

<< WelU well» I will not kick up the 
dust — Let me through," said Owen. 
: They did so and he kept his word ; 
lor, though he was ill-humoured, he was 
a boy of truth, and he always kept 
his promises. He found the cherries 
looked red and ripe, as Marianne had 
described them. 

The old woman took up a long stick, 
which lay on the board before her. 
Bunches of cherries were tied with white 
thread to this stick; and, as she shook it 
in the air, over the heads of the chil- 
dren, they all looked up with longing^ 
eyes. 

" A halfpenny a bunch 1 — ^^Who will 
buy? Who will buy? Who will buy?— 
Nice ripe cherries ! " cried the old wo* 
man. 
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The children held out their h'a1fpenbe$ 
and ^' Give me a bunch I" and '^ Give 
me a bunch !"* wa($ heard en all sides. 

•* Here are eleven of you/* said the 
old woman, *^ and there are just eleven 
bunches on this stick.** She put the 
stick ihto Marianne*s hand, as she iiipoke. 

Marianne began to untie the bunches; 
and her companions pressed closer and 
closer to her, each eager to have the 
particular bunch which they thought 
the largest and the ripest. 

Several fixed upon the uppermost, 
which looked indeed extremely ripe. 

** You cannot all have this bunch," 
said Marianne ; ** to which of yon must 
I give it ? You all wish for it." 

" Give it to me, give it to me^* was 
the first cry of each ; but the second 
was, " Keep it yourself, Marianne j 
keep it youreelf." 
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** Now, Owen, see what it is to be 
good-natured, and good*humoured, like 
Marianne,'' said William, the eldest of 
the boys, who stood near him — " We 
all are ready to give up the ripest cherries 
to Marianne; but we should never think 
of doing so for you, because you are so 
cross and disagreeable/* 

^^ I am not cross now ; I am not dis- 
agreeable WW," replied Owen ; " and 
I do not intend to be cross and dis- 
agreeable any more.'* 

This was a good resolution ; but 
Owen did not keep it many minutes. 
In the bunch of cherries, which Mari- 
anne gave to him for his share, there 
was one which, though red on one side, 
was entirely white and hard on the 
other. 

"This cherry is not ripe; and here's 
another that has been half eaten away 
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by the birds. Oh, Marianne, you gave 
me this bad bunch on purpose—*! will 
not have this bunch.*" 

'^Soniebody must have it,'* said Wil- 
liam; " and I do not see that it is worse 
than the others; we shall all have some 
cherries that are not so good as the rest, 
but we shall not grumble, and lo(^ sa 
cross about it as you do." 

^^ Give me your bad cherries^ and I 
will give yott two out of my fine buacb» 
instead of them,'* said the good-natured 
Marianne. 

^« No, no, no ! " cried the ditldren j 
*• Marianne, keep your own cher- 
ries." 

*^ Are not you ashamed, Owen ? " 
said William : " How can you be so 
greedy?" 

•* Greedy 1 I am not greedy »** cried 
Owen, angrily 5 *« but I will not hav^ 
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the worst cherries; I will have another 
|>unch/* 

He tried tosnatch another bunch from 
(be stick. WiHiam held it above his 
head. Owen leaped up, reached it; 
and, when his cooipanicHis closed roiuMt 
him, exclaiming against his violence* 
be grew still more ^ngrjr; he threw 
the stick down upon the ground, and 
trampled upon every bunch of the 
cherries in his fury, scarcely knowing 
what he did, or what he said. 

When his companions saw the ground 
ftained with the red juice of their cber* 
ries, which he had trampled uiider hh 
feet, ttiey were both sorry and angry. 

The children had not any more hal^ 
pence ^ they could not buy any more 
cherries ; and the old woman said, that 
f be could not give them any. 

As they went away sorrowfully, they 
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said, ** Owen is so ill-tem^red, that we 
will not play with bim, or speak to him, 
or have any thing to do with him/' 

Owen thought, that he could make 
himself happy without bis companions; 
and be told them so. But be soon found 
that he was mistaken. 

When they arrived atthescbool-bonse> 
their dame was sitting in the thatched 
porch before her own door, reading a 
paper that was printed in large letters. 
— << My dears/* said she to her little 
scholars, *^ here is something that you 
will be glad to see; but say your lessons 
first— One thing at a time ; duty first, 
and pleasure afterwards — Whichever 
of you says your lesson best, shall know 
first what is in this paper, and shall have 
the pleasure of telling the good news.** 

Owen always learned his lessons very 
weWj, and quickly : be now said his le»- 
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son better than any of his companions 
saM theirs ; and he looked round him 
with joy and triumph : but no eye met 
bis with pleasure; nobody smiled upon 
bim; no one was glad that he had sue* 
ceeded: on the contrary, he heard those 
near him whisper, " I should have 
been very glad if it had been Mari- 
anne, who had said her lesson best, be- 
cause she is so good-natured." 

The printed paper, which Owen read 
aloud; was as follows: — 

" On Thui'sday evening next, the 
gate of the cherry orchard will be 
.opened ; and all, who have tickets, wiU 
be let in, from six o'clock till eight. 
Price of tickets, sixpence.*' 

The children wished extremely to go 
to tbis^herry orchard, where they knew 
that they might gather as many cherries 
as they liked> and where they thought 
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that they sbonkl be very bappy, sitting^ 
dowQ uader the trees, and eating frail 
~-But none of these children had a^jr 
^¥>ney ; for they had spent tbeir liMt 
haUpeace ia paying for those cherries^ 
which they never tasted — those cherries^ 
which OweOy in the fury of his passion^ 
trampled in the dost. 

The children asked their dame whal 
they could do to earn sixpence apiece ; 
isuid she told them^ that they might 
perhaps be able to earn this money 
by plaiting stra\v for hats, whic^ they 
had all been taught to make by their 
good dame. 

Imme<jiiately the children desired to 
set to work. 

OweH) who was very eager to go to 
the cherry orchard, was the most anxious 
to get forward with the business: he 
found* however,, that nobody liked to 
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Work along with him ; bis companions 
said, << We are afraid that you should 
quarrel with us — We are afraid that you 
should fly into a passion about the 
straws, as you did about the cherries ; 
therefore we will not work with you." ' 
"Will not you ? then I will work by 
myself/' said Owen; "and i dare say, 
that I shall have done my work long 
before you have any of you finished 
yours ; for I can plait quicker and bet- 
ter than any of you/* 

It wastme, that Owen could plait 
quicker and better than any of his com** 
panions ; but he was soon surprised to 
find, that his work did not go on so &st 
as theirs. 

After they had been employed all the 
remainder of this evening, and all the 
next day, Owen went to his companions, 
gad compared bis work with theirs. 
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** How is this r *' s»Ul he ; *^ how coiner 
it, that you have all done so much» and 
I have not done nearly so much, though 
I work quicker than any one of yoU| and 
I have worked as hard as I possibly 
could ? What is the reason, that you 
have done so much more than I haver** 
, *^ Because we have all been helping 
one aaotheri and you have had no oner 
to help you: you have been obliged to 
do every thing for yourself.'* 

*' But still, I d6 uot understand how 
your helping one another can make 
such a difference^" said Owen : *' I 
plait faster than smy of you." 

His comp£^nions were so busy at their 
work, that they did not listen to whal 
be was saying — He stood behind Mari- 
anne, in a melancholy posture, looking 
at them, and trying to find out why thejr 
wen,t on so much faster than he could 
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•~He observed, that one picked the out* 
•tde off the straws ; another out them 
to the proper length ; another sorted 
tbetn, and laid them in bundles; another 
flattened them ; another (the youngest 
of the little girts, who was not able 
to do atiy thing else) held the «trawft 
ready for those who were plaiting $ an* 
other cut off the rough end$ of the straws 
when the plaits were finished; another 
ironed the plaits with a hot smoothing* 
iron; others sewed the plaits together. 
Each did what he could do best and 
quickest ; and none of them lost any 
time in going from one work to another, 
or in looking for what they wanted. 

On the contrary, Owen had' lost a 
great deal of time in looking for all the 
things that he wanted; he had nobody 
to hold' the straws ready for him as he 
plaited ; therefore, he was forced to go 
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fw them himself, every time he wanted 
them ; and bis straws were 0ot sorted 
in nice bundles for him ; the wind blew 
them aboot ; and he wasted half an ho^uti 
at least, in running after them. Beside^ 
thisj he bad no friend tocut off the rough 
ends for him ; nor had he any one td 
sew the plaits together ; and though he 
could plait quickly, he could not sew 
quickly; for he was not used to this 
kind of work. He wished extremely 
for Marianne to do it for him. He was 
once a full quarter of an hour in thread- 
ing his needle, of which the eye was 
too small — Then he spent another 
quarter of an hour in looking for one 
with a larger eye; and he could not 
find it at last, and nobody would lend 
him another — When he had done sew* 
ing, he found, that his hand was oi^ 
for plaiting: that is, he could not plait 
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SO quickly after bis fingers bad just 
been used to another kind of work; 
and when he had been smoothing the 
straAvs with a heavy iron, bis hind trem* 
bled afterwards for some minutes, dur^ 
ing which time be was forced to be idle; 
thus it was, tbslt he lost time, by doing 
every thing for himself; and though he 
lost bnt a few minutes or seconds ifi 
each particular, yet, when all these mi- 
nutes and seconds were added together, 
they made a great difference. 

" How fest, how very fast they' go 
on! and how merrily !'' said Owen, as 
be looked at his former companions — 
^ I am sure I shall never earn sixpence 
for myself before Thursday; and I shall 
not be able to go to thecherry* orchard 
— I am very sorry, that I trampled on 
your cherries ; I am very sorry, that I 
was so ill-humoured — I will never be 
cross any more**' Digitized by Google 
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^ He is very wrry, that he was 
so iUhbomoori^i he is very sorry, 
that be trampled cm our oberries^'" 
cried Mgrianne^ '^ Do you^ bear 
what he eays? he will never be cross 
any OMre."* 

'^ Ye^ we hear what be says/' aa^ 
fwered WiUiam ; *^ but how are we to 
be sure that be will do as be says ?** 

^' Ob/' cried aiiother of his com* 
jMuaioiiSy *' be has found out at last, thai 
be must do as he would be done by.*' 

^^ Aye," said another ; ^ and he finds, 
that we, who are good^hmnoured and 
good-natured to mte another do better 
ereu than he^ who is so quick aad m 
clever." 

<< Bat if, besides beiog so quick and 
so clever, be was good-humoured and 
good-natured," said Marianne^ ** he 
would be of great use to us ; he plaits 
a vast deal faster than Mary does, and 
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Mary plaits faster than any of us-^ 
Come, let us try him» let him come in 
amongst us.'* 

" No, no, no," cried many voices; 
** he will quarrel with us ; and we have 
no time for quarrelling— We are all so 
quiet and so happy without him ! Let 
him work by himself, as he said' he 
would." 

Owen went on, working by himself: 
be made all the haste that he possibly 
cx>uld ; but Thursday came, and his 
work was ndt nearly finisbed-^His com- 
panions passed by him with their finish* 
ed work in thdr hands-^Each, as they 
passed, said, " What, have not you done 
yet, Owen ? " and then they walked 011 
to the table where their dame was 8it<- 
ling ready to pay them tiieir sixpences. 

She mesfiured their wprk, and ex<- 
amined it ^ and, when sh^'saw that it was 
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wM dooei she gave to 6«tch of her little 
workmen mod workwomen the sixpence 
which they bad earned; and she said^ 
^' I bop^ my dears, that you will be 
bappy this evening." 

They all looked joyful 5 and, as they 
held their sixpences in their hands, 
they said, *< If we had not helped one 
another, we should not haveeartied this 
money ; and we should not be able to 
go to the cherry orchard " 

** Poor Owen," whispered Mari- 
anne to her companions^ '* look how 
melaoeboly he is^ sitting there alone at 
his work! Seel bis hands tremble, 
so that be can soaroely hold the strawy ^ 
he will not have nearly finislied his 
work ia lime, be cannot go with ua.** 

'^ He shodd aot have trampled upon 
our cherries s and then, perhaps^ wfi 
might have helped him,'' said William. 
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''Let us help bifn> though bfe did 
trample on our cherries/* said thegoodr 
Halttred MariauDe — '' He 19 sorry fbf 
what he did, and he will never be so 
ill-bumoured or ill-natured again — 
Come, lei us go and help him ^~ If we 
M help, we shall have his work finished 
in tinie, and then we shall all be happy 
together." 

As Marianne spoke, she drew Wil- 
liam near t6 the corner where Owen 
was sittings and all her companioni 
followed. 

« Before we offer to hdp him, let us 
try whether he is now inclined to be 
good-humoured and good-natured." 

" Yes, yes, let us try that first," said 
his companions. 

*< Owen, you will not have done time 
enough to go with us^" said WiUiatti. 
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<' No^ indeai;' said Owen, ''I shall 
not; ther^re, I may as well give ttp 
nil thoughts of it — It is my own faulty 
I know/* 

'^ Wdl, but as you cannot go your- 
self, you will not want your pretty little 
basket ; will you lend it to us to hold 
our cherries ? " 

*' Yes, I will, with pleasure/' cried 
Owen, jumping up to fetch it. 

** Now he is good-natured, I am 
sure,'' said Marianne. 

*^ This plaiting of yours is not nearly 
so well done as ours,*' said William; 
** look how uneven it is." 

** Yes, it is rather uneven, iodeed^" 
replied Owen. 

William began to untwist some of 
Owen's ivork ; and .Owen bore this trial 
of b^ pMioJEii^e with good teiqper. ' . 
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^' Ob> you are poDing it all to pieces, 
William/' said Marianne; ^* this is' 
not fair." 

<< Yes, it is fair," said William, '^fiir 
I have undone only an inch ; and I will 
do as many inches for Owen as he 
pleases, now that I see he is good* 
humoured/* 

Marianne immediately sat down to 
work for Owen ; and William and all 
his companions followed her example 
-^ It was now two hour» before the time 
when the cherry orchard was to be 
opened; >^nd, during these two hours, 
they went on so expeditiously, that 
they completed the work. 

Owen went with them to the cherry 
orchard, where they spent the evening 
ail together very happily — As he was 
sitting under a tree with bis companions, 
eating the ripe cherries, he said to them 
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— ** Thank you all for helping me; I 
should not have been here now eatitig 
these ripe cherries, if you had not been 
80 good-natured to me — I hope I shall 
never be cross to any of you again ; 
whenever I feel inclined to be cross, I 
will think of your good* nature to me, 

and of THE CHERRY ORCHARD." 
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